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FULL SPEED ) 


WITH THE AID 


DeVry is proud of its assignment 
in our nation's full speed to Vic- 
tory Program. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of sturdy, dependable 
DeVry Sound Motion Picture 
Projectors and Sound Systems 
are playing a vital role in speed- 
ing up the training and in pro- 
viding wholesome morale build- 
ing entertainment for the 
gallant men in both the U. S. 
Army Air Corps and U. S. Navy. 
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THE DEVRY “INTERPRETER” 
i6mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 


. proclaimed by experts as one of 
the world's finest audio-visual instru- 
ments is in great demand by schools 
everywhere. Due to huge VICTORY 
ORDERS we must ask your patient in- 
dulgence if delays in filling your orders 
are causing inconvenience. 





Reading the voltmeter 
this scene from one of the six DeVry 
film lessons in electricity. 


1s depicted in 


SCREENING PRIVILEGES 








FILMS ON ELECTRICITY 


16mm. Sound or Silent — with Lesson Plans 


Available on rental or purchase from 
the DeVry Film Library. These films are 
listed in the reference film guide as 


issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 


CONTACT 


YOUR STATE VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


The films listed below may be obtained 
through public funds provided for de- 
fense instructional materials, allocated 
at the discretion of state vocational 
authorities and subject to such approval 
according to the provisions of Public 


Law 146. 


0 VICTORY 


F SOUND FILMS 


On the industrial front, where 
apprentices must be rapidly 
trained to help meet the in- 
creasing demand for essential 
war production, there too, you'll 
find DeVry sound motion pic- 
ture equipment “on duty" to 
assure unfailing quality in screen 
performance. Sound motion 
pictures are saving valuable 
time in our Victory Drive. Har- 
ness this potent force to your 


curriculum. 





BRING THE WORLD 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM 





Filmsets 


ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


One of the greatest forward strides in Visual 
Education. A complete library of 48-l6mm. film 
subjects to be owned by individual schools for 
classroom use. Devised to TEACH STUDENTS TO 
THINK. Teachers’ Manual of 112 pages, with 672 








lf your school is teaching Electricity, > illustrations taken from the films and steel film 
these approved, authentic films should > filing cabinets complete the unit. The cost is mod 
be a MUST on your film list. > erate. Descriptive literature gladly sent 
SUBJECTS COVERED ait fa 
> isua tducation 
* Principles of Magnetism Headquarters 
* Principles of Electromagnetism Yince 1913 ' 
*% Principles of Current Electricity 
* Principles of Electrostatics ID V R \ 
* Principles of Electrical Diagramatic animation helps unveil E : ia 
Measurement the mysteries of electricity in a typt 
* Principles of Current Generation cal scene from one of the DeVry CORPORA T , 0 N 


Each Film 2 Reels in Length Films’ teaching series 


DE VRY FILMS & LABORATORIES CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DeVry Films & Laboratories 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Hollywood 
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| )elineascopes | 
HelpWin Wars, tow 





] Q TRAIN a million civilians in the of visual communication for imparting 


techniques of war; to inform fighting vital information to large or small 
men of the enemy tactics, to build mo- eroups. 


rale in the ranks, projection methods . 
Spencer, the recognized leader in 
are used. ; ae 
still projection, manufactures a wide 


Yes. Delineascopes help win Wars. range ot Delineascopes to meet every 
too. They are indispensable as a means need. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Scientific Instrument Division of 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NewY ork, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, Los Angeles, Dallas,Columbus,St.Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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it sharpens wits, frees tongues, and 


‘breaks down self-consciousness 


OVIQUIZ, a recent Bell & Howell development, 
M enhances the already great value of motion 
pictures in schools. It breaks down barriers to 
active participation by every pupil, and helps make 
the schoolroom the pleasant, happy place every 
modern teacher wants it to be. While retaining all 
the popular appeal of the quiz, it permits close 
correlation with the curriculum. 


How To Use the MOVIQUIZ Plan 


With many select educational films rented or pur- 
chased from the B&H Filmosound Library, teachers 
may obtain Moviquiz Sheets. Each sheet asks ten or 
more questions, the answers to which are found in 
the associated film. 

Before the film is shown, pupils are asked to 
indicate the correct answer to each question on the 
quiz sheet. This pre-examination, tests have shown, 
promotes closer study of the film. 

If the teacher wishes, the pupils may revise theit 
answers after the film is shown, perhaps on the 
basis of open class discussion. 

Investigate the B&H Moviquiz Plan! We think 
you'll like it. For lists of quiz films and additional 
information, send the coupon. 
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FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


Years of service in schools everywhere have proved the ability 


of this 16mm. sound film projector to stand up under arduous 


service in the classroom and auditorium. It projects silent films 
too, and has versatility to meet the varied needs of the well 
rounded visual program. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Send for These Three 
NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Siew: three new Filmosound Library catalogs for 1942 

—one each on educational, recreational, and religious 
filras—review thousands of films to which every teacher 
should have access. Included are hundreds of recently 
acquired films which have not appeared in previous cata- 
logs. So even though you have our 1941 catalogs, you'll 
want these complete new editions. 

The educational film catalog alone reviews and prices 
over 1000 select teaching films, which are arranged in 
subject groups for quick, easy reference. Each film is coded 
as to grade-level and audience suitability. A Utilization 
Digest indexes all these films by title and by subject matter, 
and cites dependable quality ratings as to subject treat- 
ment, photography, and sound. Over 1300 recreational 
films are described in our Recreational Film catalog. 

Filmosound Library catalogs are free to 16mm. sound 
film projector users, 25c each to others. Use the convenient 
coupon to request those you wish. 









STILL “ON CALL’’! 


he can help you. 





Although deliveries of Filmo equipment are delayed, 
your near-by B&H Visual Education Specialist is avail- 
able, as before, for consultation on all phases of his 
subject. Let him advise you on how to make your present 
equipment last longer, how to get maximum benefits 
from your audio-visual program. Call on him whenever 





Visit the B&H exhibit—Space G-27-28, H-27—at the San Francisco 


meeting of the A. A. S. A., February 21 to 26, 1942. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send complete information on Moviquiz films; cata- 
logs on: educational; recreational; () religious films; 
information about Filmosounds. 
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The Greatest Job in Educational History — An Editorial 


HERE has never been anything like it—this 

colossal task of giving optimum training to maxi- 

mum numbers in minimum time. An entire nation 
must be educated in specialized skills, in national co- 
operation, in international attitudes, and it must be 
accomplished speedily but still efficiently. It has never 
been done before but it will be done now. It is not 
enough to say that visual aids will help. Without visual 
aids education at such speed and on such a scale would 
be impossible. This realization has come home to the 
Government, to the educational field, and to the nation 
at large. 

The problem is the swift training of hundreds of 
thousands for new factory production—of millions in 
our national forces in technical knowledge and _ skills 
of more millions for local defense procedures—of our 
entire 130,000,000 for the understanding, enduring, 
prosecuting and winning the world’s first World War. 
And the entire effort must be so designed and oriented 
as to contribute directly to patriotism, morale, national 
unity, hemispheric solidarity, Pan-American defense, 
and world-wide intensification of the allied effort. 
A formidable problem, indeed! It is probably insoluble 
unless by visual methods! 

Technical and mechanical training is doubtless the 
most immediate and fundamental need. It is a war of 
the machine. Masses must be taught to operate factory 
equipment to produce war machines; other masses to 
operate the machines produced. The motion picture 
is the visual aid needed first and basically for this pur- 
pose. Why? A machine functions only while it moves. 
To learn its functioning the movement must be seen 
and observed. The best method to this end, of course, 
is to place the student close to a machine being expertly 
operated, free to move around it, study every detail 
from all sides, digest the operator’s explanations, and 
try his own hand at operation. That method can be 
largely used in education at the peace-time pace. But 
this is war-time! The time element alone would pre- 
vent supplying a machine apiece for the immense army 
of students to observe, even if there were wealth enough 
on earth to defray the cost of such procedure. The 
relatively simple solution is to put the machine—the 
whole of it, parts of it, important details in close-up, 
and all in action—on a film, make multiple prints, and 
show the one machine to the millions. Many institu- 
tions are also assembling large collections of standard 
and miniature slides, for prolonged study of essential 
elements, to accompany motion pictures now available 
and to come. The still pictures must likewise be 
screened so that every trainee in the class—whether it 
numbers ten or a thousand—can have the same clear, 
close-up view of the subject as if he stood beside the 


machine. 


The outstanding films now being made by the U. 5 
Office of Education, designed for teaching machine 
shopwork, constitute the most notable series of films on 
a single topic yet produced expressly for educational 
purposes. The best technical skill and authoritative 
scholarship are embodied in these productions. Theré 
are 50 films in the series, some 18 are ready, the bal 
ance to appear as rapidly as is consistent with hig! 
quality. The series supplies ideal material for training 
machine workers. Ready now are 5 films on Precisio1 
Measurements, 5 on the Engine Lathe, 5 on the Milling 
Machine, 3 on the Vertical Boring Mill. To be re 
leased soon are 2 more films on Vertical Drill, 3 o1 
Sensitive and Radial Drill, 3 on the Shaper, 1 on Cen 
tering and Layout, 7 on Benchwork, 10 on Shipbuilding, 

on Cutting Tools. Official distribution of the series 
for the U. S. Office of Education is handled by Castl 
Films, Inc., at a sale price which touches an all-time 
low for films of such quality. 

There is already available, from other than Gover 
ment sources, a vast store of film and slide material 
pertinent to every item on the training program. Mor« 
is coming daily from many sources at a production rat 
never before approached. The University Extension 
Divisions and many commercial distributors are doing 
yeoman service to the cause by reclassifying their ma 
terials into units to serve the precise needs of the hour, 
by putting additional prints into circulation to mect 
the growing national demand, and by adding new sub 
jects as fast as they are produced. A truly nation-wide 
distribution of any and all material needed is on the 
way to full realization. Enormous expansion in per- 
sonnel and equipment is at hand. An army of teachers 
must be had, many of whom, perforce of less expert 
ence, must lean heavily on these visual aids. Projectors, 
stereopticons, screens will be called for by tens of 
thousands. Classrooms are multiplying at an unheard 
of rate, not only in schools and colleges, but in clubs, 
lodges, community centers, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
town halls, theaters, sales offices, display rooms, even 
private homes. And the direction and management of 
the gargantuan undertaking is to be intrusted to a 
new government bureau now in formation in Washing 
ton, with appropriations adequate to the greatest edu 
cational emergency ever confronting America. It 1s 
all-out education. Nothing less will do 

\nd when it is all over ? America will have witnessed 
the greatest educational spectacle of all time, a natior 
wide visual demonstration of the power of the picture. 
The experience should help American education to 
shake off the incubus of tradition and enthrone visual 
ization above verbalism. The last war marked the be 
ginning of real progress—this war should date thx 
beginning of real greatness for the visual movement 11 
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% Wherever a training job is to be done—in every branch 


f U. S. Government War and Civilian Service—will 
be found Victor Animatophone doing the job of 4 
teaching and training hundreds of thousands through 


the New U. S. Films. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE IS UNINTERRUPT- 
ED SERVICE ESSENTIAL TO THE VICTORY PROGRAM 





Fs ae Ja.» Not only has Victor pioneered 16mm motion 
i ered g picture equipment, but through the years 

: 7 rey : Victor has developed many of the major im- 
Wks] SEP ee provements for superior picture and sound 
vr’ clarity. Likewise, Victor has planned in ad- 


vance for the present emergency by building the largest organization of 
trained men that can efficiently serve every city and village in the land— 
that can serve the many thousands of Animatophone users in the Armed 


Forces, in Civilian Organizations, in Industry 





and in Education a service force without 


equal in the industry. 


Write Today For Comp lete 


Victor ( ‘atalog 
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The sentry at 
his post at 
Harrod’s_ Sta- 
tion. (From the 
Erpi sound film 
“Kentucky 
Pioneers” ) 


Films and Slides Together 


A noteworthy example of visual teaching procedure in 
the development of a unit on American pioneer life. 


ESTHER ASCHEMEYER 
Baden School, St. Louis, Missouri 


N preparing a demonstration* of the role such visual 
aids as slides and sound films may play in the learn 
ing process, one must necessarily have cognizance of 

the functions performed by these tools. Films may be 
flexibly used to present information, to stimulate inter- 
est in a field, to supplement information previously 
obtained, to promote understanding, to summarize and 
to review. Slides afford mastery of details and back- 
ground to any degree of minuteness desired. One must 
bear in mind that extension and completion of learn 
ing comes about in the subsequent learning activities 
tied up with the film and slides to be used. 

For the demonstration, just as for a classroom lesson, 
careful planning of the entire unit of instruction was 
necessary. What aids might be most effective in devel 
oping the objectives set up for the unit? When might 
they be introduced most effectively? How many show- 
ings of the selected film would serve most advantage- 
ously? What supplementary material was available and 
what follow-up work was needed ? 

A seventh grade class in social studies ready to make 
a study of the Westward Movement of the United 
States was selected for the demonstration. Three ob- 
jectives were set up as desirable for realization in 
development of the unit, “America Turning Westward.” 

1. To develop an understanding and appreciation of 
how the early pioneers contributed to the progress 
of the American experiment in democracy ; 

To develop an understanding of how the settle 
ment of the West helped to determine our national 
character ; 


N 


Teachers Association, St. Louis 


*Given before Missouri State 
December 3-6, 


1941. 


3. To compare the early American pioneers with 
\merican pioneers of the twentieth century 

In general the procedures to be followed were in- 
dividual reading, class discussion, the use of flat pic- 
tures, group activities, and the use of a sound motion 
picture film and projected slides. Catalogues of films 
and slides were carefully reviewed in order that the 
best material available pertaining to the subject could 
be selected. The Erpi classroom sound film, The Ken- 
tucky Pioneers, after careful previewing, was selected 
as the most effective film available and a series of Key- 
stone slides was picked. 

To introduce the subject, the quotation, 
1790 and 1810 more than a half million settlers went 


into Kentucky and Tennessee,” 


“Between 


was placed on the 
blackboard. This was discussed by the class and a 
number of thought-stimulating questions were developed 
by the students. These questions, which were recorded 
that they might be kept before the class throughout the 
first part of the study of the unit, included: 

1. From where did these settlers come? 


2. Why did they leave their homes ? 

3. What kind of people were they ¢ 

4. Why did they go to Kentucky and Tennessee ¢ 
How had they heard about these lands ? 

5. How did they travel to the new lands? 


6. What possessions did they take with them? 
What dangers confronted them as they traveled? 


~ 
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8. What routes did they follow ? 

9. How did they seek protection in the wildernes 

10. What kinds of homes did they build’ 

11. How did the pioneers help one another ? 

12. How did they furnish their new homes? 

13. What industries did they engage in after estab 

lishing themselves in their new homes: 

14. What recreational activities did they have? 

Some discussion and consulting of reference bool 
followed. A wall map was frequently used to trac 
routes of the pioneers and to locate place names. At 
this point the sound film, The Kentucky Pioneers, wa 


introduced for the first showing. (Student operators 


were used throughout.) The students were given definit: 
points to be observed in the picture; in addition they 
were instructed to be on the look-out for answers to 
their questions. These special points were 
1. How the stout spirits of the pioneers and theit 
grim determination predominated ; 
2. Where the pioneers lived temporarily after con 


pleting their journey to the new country ; 


3. The household equipment used by the pioneers 11 
the picture ; 

4. The co-operative spirit among the pioneers ; 

5. Their “fun-fest”’ 

6. Their provision for the education of the childre: 

7. The significance of the closing words of Mr. Tay 


lor, “If things go wrong, we can always move on 


1ere 


There will always be freedom out t 


Some time was then spent discussing the film, bring 
ing to a focus what the students had derived from thi 
showing in terms of the questions set before them. In 
terest leads were brought out. For example, one child 
was particularly interested in learning more about the 
building of the pioneer’s cabin. Others expressed intet 
est in the household equipment. It was discovered that 
some of the pupils were vague on certain points covered 
in the picture. One child inquired about the names ot 
the families in the picture ; another was undecided about 
ggested that 


< 
Ss 


the process of chinking logs ; still another su 
other modes of travel had been followed by the earl) 
pioneers in addition to the ones shown in the film. Thus 
this first showing of the film had stimulated the class te 
thinking and had served to introduce phases whic! 
would require additional study and research 


The second part in the development of the umit had 
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as its specific objective the clarification of confused 
ideas obtained in the previous lesson, the answering of 
questions and the supplementing of the facts depicted 
in the picture. To open this lesson there was a restate- 
ment of the questions raised at the close of the film 
discussion. The slides had been selected to permit study 
in more detail of certain phases of the subject and to 
add further facts for the discussion. Particular chil- 
dren, who had made evident an individual interest in 
specific points, had been asked to do some research in 
their particular interest field, and were given the 
slides applicable to their research topic. 

Then came the showing of slides selected for the 
demonstration. These slides were: Boone Leading Pio- 
neers beyond the Alleghenies, Moving by Covered 
Wagon, Emigrants Going Westward, The Emigrant 
Camp at Night, Flatboats Moving down the Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati as an Expanding Frontier Settlement, Building a 
Cabin, A Reaping Match, Flaying Grain by Hand, The 
Husking Bee, Learning A B C’s, The Home was the 
Center of Industry, Hand-dipping Candles, The Ar- 
rival of Mail by Post, A Pioneer Dreams. 

The research children acted as commentators when 
the slides were projected for the class, interpreting 
them and pointing out interesting points in the slides, 
thus tying them up with the work done previously. 

The class was now ready for a second showing of the 
film. The direction, “Observe the picture with an idea 
of determining how the facts we have just seen in these 
slides fit into the film,” was given. Further, the chil- 
dren who had vague conceptions from the picture were 
cautioned to be alert for answers to their individual 
questions. Again the picture was discussed at the con- 
clusion of the showing. This time the children who 
had raised questions were satisfied that their questions 
were clarified for them. When asked how they felt 
about seeing this picture a second time, several students 
responded, “Oh, we understood it better this time. 
We knew more about it.” 

These first lessons were intended to serve an intro- 
ductory function in the development of the entire unit. 
They led to an activity program into which various 
subjects of the curriculum, including social studies, 
art, literature, music, physical education, current events 
and English were integrated. The activities were deter- 
mined by the needs and interests of the group. The 


(Concluded on page 77) 





Slides from Keystone Social Studies Units; left—Emigrant Camp at Night; right—Flatboats Moving down the Ohio 
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hy I Use Miniature Color Slides 


NE of the newer and most promising aids to 

visual education, the 2x2 color slide, is coming 

into its own. Slides are now used in all fields 
by increasing numbers of educators alert to better 
means of instruction. Visual aids function only in the 
degree they approach reality, and color adds greatly 
to this reality. A good picture will bridge the gap 
between the concrete and the abstract. 

Any verbal picture is foggy if the listener’s back- 
ground does not include information on which to build 
a true conception, but the visual picture will not be 
misunderstood. Furthermore, in a class where homo- 
geneous grouping applys mainly to age, the color slide 
will reach all mental levels more effectively than will 
words. The immature will always find some meaning 
in a color picture and the more mature will see beyond 
the content of that one slide. 

At every instructional level, from the lowest to the 
highest, well composed pictures in natural color develop 
artistic taste, broaden knowledge, and open eyes to 
the beauties and interests which are everywhere. Brief- 
ly they help to answer the questions: How do people 
enrich their lives? Earn their livings? Protect them- 
selves? Govern themselves’ In return comes a richer 
living experience ! 

Every school that has electricity could furnish the 
necessary slides and equipment at nominal cost. Any- 
one owning a camera which carries the correct size 
film will find it an interesting venture to build a minia- 
ture color library of his own, supplemented by the 
commercial slides which are fast becoming available in 
a variety of subjects. 

The color picture can be repeated for different classes 
and for various reasons with endless uses. For in 
stance, a picture of wheat threshing might be valuable 
for physical or industrial geography, social studies, art. 
nutrition, literature, and so on as occasion arises. These 
little slides can overcome the barrier of distance and at 
far less cost and trouble than with more elaborate 
equipment. 
the rural life to the city or vice versa; they can portray 


They can bring one country to another, 


the culture and social aspects of past days or modern 
times. 

Ordinary pictures or other illustrative material shown 
to classes lose much of their value in their remoteness 
from the pupils. Either they can’t see at all or they 
can't see well, and if the object must be passed it has 
lost interest appeal due to the time elapsing between a 
discussion of it and the time it reaches the hands of a 
large portion of the class. 
screen projection all the students are looking at the 
same thing at the same time, and a discussion by the 


With increased size by 


entire class can be carried on simultaneously with no 
divided attention. A maximum of learning in a mini- 
mum of time! 

Often the material brought to the classroom is splen- 
did but only available while that pupil is in the class. 
To the mutual delight of student and teacher, a color 
slide will preserve a record to share with future classes. 
Pupils often feel great pride in things they have never 


Stressing again the value of 2x2 slides in 
teaching, with specific reference to their 
possibilities in home economics classes. 


MARY INEZ MANN 
Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis 


appreciated when those things are admired by others 
for a very real value. 

Think what some color slides would mean in showing 
the geological and geographical wonders of the Amer- 
icas—the breadth-taking beauty spots of nature; or 
the man-made features, both old and new, in which 
this country abounds. What an impetus that would be 
to the study of our country’s history! 

No one enjoys that of which he is ignorant; every 
one enjoys that which he understands. Often in de 
veloping some special hobby not only the fun of that 
hobby but an ever-widening horizon stretches before 
one as a result. To use my own experience as an 
illustration, for years | have been interested in historic 
and contemporary textiles, but to have a large collec- 
tion of fine pieces would be prohibitive in cost and in 
the time it takes to search them out. People and 
institutions are most generous in allowing pictures 
taken of even their rarest pieces. I find this growing 
film library of textiles very satisfactory in showing 
texture, color, design, depth and weight. Moreover, 
it can be transported and shared with others easily, 
whereas the cloth itself is bulky and there is always 
danger of loss. From this collection kindred interests 
have developed, such as a collection of slides on cos 
tumes, lovely interiors, table settings, and flower ar 
rangements. Slides showing good and bad buymanship 
make consumer problems more readily taught. Posture, 
good taste, selection—on and on, and how easily a few 
slides put the idea over ! 

In taking one’s own pictures some practice 1s neces 
sary, but any amateur will find that clear directions 
easily followed come with the films. Still life subjects 
are best taken inside, after dark, when controlled con 
ditions are possible. Side light will accent texture and 
will not flatten a subject as will a direct overhead light 
Extreme accuracy as to distance, light and exposure 
are essential for the best results. The films are re 
turned processed and ready to show, but it is best to 
mount them between glass to protect against scratches 
and finger marks. A good projector and screen should 
be used for satisfactory results. A file case is necessary 
if you are to have the slide you want when you want 
it; and the easy availability of these tiny slides is one 
of the reasons they are superior for class use. 

The pleasure of taking and collecting this type of 
visual teaching aid reaches far outside the schoolroom 
and is neither expensive nor intricate. Schools might 
well have their own film library, and the cost is not 
prohibitive for individuals to supplement the school 
collection with their own slides or with some of the 
fine slides to be bought now at nominal cost. 

Think twice about these little 2x2 Kodachrome slides 
for visual education, and for fun. 
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Sources of materials for the 
opaque projector include 
trade magazines, personal 
drawings and sketches, shop 
blueprints, (small size), manu- 
facturer's books of instruc- 
tion, trade and technical 
texts, trade handbooks and 
reference manuals, free 
pamphlets and literature 
from commercial firms. Some 
of these sources are shown 
here with the machines. 


A Visual Aid for Detense Trade Training 


\ 


organize specific instructional material applicabl 

to the job needs of the local Defense industry 
In the past most organized visual education material 
has been of a general nature with little direct applica 
tion to job needs. The marine machinist, airplane ma 
chinist and the machinist in a tank factory have many 
things in common but at the same time a great differ 
ence in job knowledge is required. This specific job 
knowledge is the one most difficult to secure instruc 
tional material on, though more and more such ma 
terial is becoming available now. The major part of 
it depends on the instructor's memory of job methods, 
standards and many other items. The teacher cat 
only organize instructional material around his ow1 


technical knowledge and experiences. 

Trade Training May Be Divided Into Three Situatior 
1. Actual jobs, projects or experiments, requiring 
the manipulative skills, are done by students 1 
a shop or laboratory. 

2. Students make regular layout patterns and draw 
ings which constitute a part of the trade. For 
example: sheet metal layout and shipfitter lofting 

3. Students are in a classroom in which the techn 
cal knowledge associated with the trade jobs 


presented. 


The most difficult to present so that it will be re 
tained is the technical knowledge in a classroon 
situation. The tendency is for many teachers to lecturs 
too much with the students in a more or less passive 
attitude. Visual education machines and more especial 
ly the reflectoscope, or opaque projector, help th 
instructor to present efficiently the technical knowledg« 
of a trade. Such instruments are the Balopticon of 
Bausch and Lomb and the Delineascope of Spence 
lens KO, 

Most of us are familiar with the 16mm silent and 


sound movie films, glass slides and the 35mm. striy 


N important Defense educational problem is to 


Concrete suggestions for using the opaque projector 
as an effective tool in the defense training program. 


H. W. MALSTROM 


Acting Director of Industrial Education 
Public Schools, Bremerton, Washington 


film slides. In the academic fields these have been de- 
veloped to a very high efficiency but in the vocational 
trades much of the visual material is either obsolete 
or too general. It is also difficult to secure adequate 
hookings and material is not available in sufficient 
quantities for any one trade. The reflectoscope is 
universally adaptable to any trade without the necessity 
of booking in advance available visual material or of 
preparing costly and time-taking films and slides of 
one’s own making. This machine uses material from 
magazines, books and drawings as they are and reflects 
enlarged on a screen just as if it were a regular 
slide. For quick organization of instructional material 
in a trade, the reflectoscope is superior to other ma- 
chines. It allows the instructor to select pictures, 
drawings, etc., that apply directly to shop needs. 

\ny related subjects class that uses drawings, graphs, 
diagrams and pictures can make effective use of the 
retlectoscope. \We have five of these machines in con- 
stant use by the related subjects teachers in the trades. 
Instructional Features of the Reflectoscope 

1. Only one copy of material is needed for the 

entire class. 


2. The projector is simple to operate. 
3. Can be used with any size of class. 
4. Colors are reproduced same as on the original. 


Both sides of the paper used may have instruc- 
tional data. 
6. Material may be used from books, magazines, 
pamphlets, ete. without cutting or otherwise 
damaging it. 
(Concluded on page 81) 
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The Educational Screen 


Teaching Care of Pets 


The Case History of a “kitten” 
film used with primary grades 


ELEANOR D. CHILD 


Supervisor of Audio-Visual Department, 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Connecticut 


HE use of the film Fluffy, the Kitten* in one 

class resulted from an unusual circumstance. A 

teacher discovered one of her second grade boys on 
his home porch, teasing a kitten which was protesting 
unsuccessfully. Her first impulse was to rush over to 
the boy and ask him how he would like to be treated in 
a similar fashion. But, on second thought, she realized 
that the mother might be not far off and might resent 
her intrusion; besides, she remembered that a film on 
the care of a kitten had recently been purchased by 
the school’s audio-visual department. So she discreetly 
disappeared, unseen by the boy—and by his mother. 

Two mornings later, her plan of attack had been 
carefully prepared. She asked, “How many of you 
boys and girls own a cat or kitten?” About one-third 
answered in the affirmative; most of the others said 
they wished they owned one. One child started to 
describe his kitten. Others chimed in with remarks 
about their cats. A few questions were asked by the 
non-owners. The conversation up to this point could 
not have been classed as very intellectual. The average 
inquiries were: “What is the color of your cat?” “Can 
it play any tricks?” The latter brought forth several 
ideas about the abilities of some of their pets. Thus 
far the teacher had not said anything except to ask 
the opening question. 

Within a few minutes the teacher asked whether 
they would like to see a film about a kitten. Naturally 
the response was “yes’’; all of them loved the movies. 
Then she asked them what they hoped the movie would 
show. This provoked greater interest. “I’d like to see 
it playing tricks”, laughed one girl. “I'd like to see it 
eating!’’ exclaimed another. “What does the kitten 
eat ?”” asked one child who had said nothing until then. 
“Milk”, answered a boy. ‘Mine likes to catch and eat 
birds”, a little girl explained. That brought a chorus of 
protests that cats should not kill birds. “My cat catches 
mice to eat,”” said one boy. “‘“Mine eats canned salmon,” 
supplied a girl. “My cat eats meat,”’ declared another 
child. “I'd like to see a kitten washing itself,” volun- 
teered one boy. Whereupon one poor child who ap- 
parently had never owned a kitten asked, “Can kittens 
wash themselves?” One boy informed her how this 
was done, several others adding details. Some wanted 
to see the kitten sleeping. One boy asked, “\Where do 
kittens sleep,” As questions were asked, the teacher 
wrote them on a blackboard. 

The reacher then brought out the film, which she had 
been able to obtain immediately from the audio-visual 
department. The preceding day she had previewed it 


*A one reel, silent educational film produced by Foster Films. 





Reading poems and stories about kittens 


and planned the class work. While the teacher set up 
the projector and screen, the children pulled down the 
shades and moved their chairs to advantageous posi 
tions, as they had been taught to do when a movie or 
other visual aid was to be shown. “You will be able to 
read all the titles, I believe,” said the teacher, “But 
there are a few words which may be new to some of 
yout I'll write them on the board.’ She pronounced 
the following words and discussed them: Persian, 
vegetables, newspapers, roughly, mischief, bother, and 
curious. 

Then the picture was projected. The children 
were delighted with the film. They could read all the 
titles because the wording was unusually simple. They 
loved the cute three-months old Persian kitten, the star 
of the picture. Besides, the movie introduced many 
new and interesting ideas about cats. 
showing of the film, several pupils made remarks or 


During the 


asked questions, but the teacher answered them briefly 
so that such distractions would be at a minimum. 
However, the children weren't discouraged from this 
practice ; the teacher felt questions should be asked, and 
answered if possible, whenever they arose. 

After the film had been finished, a number of other 
“Why don't 
more people put a log near the kitten so it will scratch 
the log instead of a rug?” “What do vou do with a 
kitten when it is first born?” “How do you train a 


questions were asked by the children. 


kitten to use a newspaper that has been placed on a 
pan?” Many remarks were made about the kinds of 
play enjoyed by the kitten and the ways the kitten 
was punished when he was naughty. 

One girl said she liked to draw pictures of kittens. 
The teacher had been hoping for some such cue; she 
asked whether all of the pupils would like to draw a 
picture of the kitten. It was decided to have each 
boy and girl make a picture of the different things the 
kitten was doing in the film and to hang these above 


the blackboard around the room. \fter all of the 
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children had chosen the poses they wished to draw 
the film was shown again so that they could study the 
kitten’s appearance more carefully. These drawings 
proved to be very good and were exhibited as planned 

The teacher had collected a number of books wit 
stories about kittens. These were read with great in 
terest. One girl asked whether she might bring het 
kitten to class the next day. Of course, every othe 
owner of a cat wanted to bring his too. To select th 


boy who had mistreated his kitten, the teacher had al 
ready devised a sentence, the last word of which woul 
come to this boy, if she started the sentence at thi 
(This method of beginning a 


sentence at one child and choosing the person where tl 


back of the first row 
last word arrived was often used when selecting severa 


persons for a job.) The teacher said she would choos 


two people to furnish kittens and then started the set 





Holding her kitten as she learned in the film. 


tence. A girl and the aforementioned boy thus electe« 
said they would bring theirs. 


The next day, following the points presented in the 


film, the pupils practiced holding the kittens properly) 
A newspaper was placed in a corner for kittens. The 


boys and girls shared their milk with the kittens at re 
cess time and later had fun watching the kittens wasl 
themselves. The children were delighted to play witl 
the kittens as suggested in the film. 


The pupils decided to make a scrapbook about kittet 


to give to the Red Cross; they thought that it would 


be fun. Each one decided to write a story and also t 
place in the booklet the best of the first drawings to 
gether with any others they wished to make. It wa 
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suggested they decorate the cover with an _ original 
drawing or with cut-out pictures from old magazines. 
Some of the more ambitious children copied the idea of 
the film by writing, in the first person, such sentences 
as: “I do not like to be held by the neck.” “I like to 
be held like this.” Each of these sentences was illus- 
trated by a drawing. Some wrote short poems for 
the notebook. Later the music teacher had the pupils 
write tunes for the poems. (She also had them sing 
such songs as “Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you 
been ?”’) 

During the discussion period for the pupils, they 
talked about whether milk, meat and vegetables, were 
also good for children. They noted the beautiful fur 
of the kitten in the film and decided it was due partly 
to its good food, daily washing, and general care. 
They talked about keeping themselves as clean as the 


kept himself. Mauling of cats was discussed 


kitten 
and all agreed it was mean; they would not like similar 
The conversation led to “how other pets 


Stories about dogs, white mice, 


treatment 
should be treated.” 
and other pets were told by each child, and the care 
of each was discussed. 

Later it was discovered that this lesson on the care 
of a kitten had the direct result of children taking 
better care of their pets at home. Several mothers re- 
marked to the teacher that the film and allied work 
had caused their children to have new ideas on the 
treatment of pets. 

The teacher was especially curious as to whether 
the film had any effect upon the boy whom she had 
seen roughly treating the kitten. She knew that he 
now realized other children would disapprove of his 
actions. She believed that he was not naturally cruel, 
but he had not realized what harm he might be doing 
the cat. She noted that when he brought his kitten to 
class, he handled it carefully. Had he realized his mis- 
take and been afraid he might hurt his pet? She 
passed his house several times but did not see him 
playing with his kitten. Sometime she hopes to find 
him petting his kitten in proper fashion. 


at 






























Stage coach and “prairie schooner” models for transportation unit. 
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One of the series of miniature houses illustrating human 
shelter from cave to modern dwellings. 
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The Crattsman Contributes to 


National Defense 


How WPA Museum Extension Projects, through visual 
aids, can assist in the program of education for defense. 


FLORENCE KERR 


Assistant Commissioner 
Works Projects Administration 


N considering the usefulness of any public work 

now under way, the first question that rises in the 

mind is whether or not it does, or can, contribute 
anything to preparations for national defense. That 
question has been asked more than once about the 
WPA museum extension project. The answer seems 
to be a decided “yes.” 

In its assistance to education—in sharpening the 
perception of children and young people in schools 
and colleges, in quickening their comprehension and 
broadening their outlook—the project for several years 
has been contributing to national preparedness. Visual 
aids to education, such as are produced by WPA 
workers on museum extension projects, help to train 
students, young and older, to use all their mental facul- 
ties in the pursuit of knowledge. However, before dis- 
cussing the educative and cultural work being done in 
the schools, let us see what this project is capable of 
doing to forward the direct and immediate work of 
national defense. 

WPA museum extension projects develop skilled 
craftsmen—men and women trained and experienced 
in the making of models, reproductions, miniatures, 
dioramas, and other types of visual aid to fit into 
educational programs of all kinds. It also develops 
cartographers, trained and thoroughly experienced in 
making maps and charts of all kinds. 





Costume dolls representative of many nations. 


Back of the craftsmen and cartographers are skilled 
research workers who know how to find and compile 
information on any suggested topic. Their training 
further enables them so to interpret and present this 
information that artists, designers, cartographers and 
craftsmen can put it into visual form. Thus trained 
and experienced, the skills of these workers can be 
readily turned to the production of visual aids to fit 
into education for national defense. 

Take, for example, military instruction. These 
project workers can construct, and train others to 
construct, dioramas and models of forts, complete in 
every detail, making it possible for the recruit, or men 
longer in the service, to see with their eyes and know 
with their minds much that they might never learn 
by mere listening. Models of fortifications, trenches, 
emplacements, such as museum extension workers 
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could construct, can not fail to be of assistance to bi museum service of any kind available to the public 
officers assigned to instruct classes in this tvpe of wor schools 
Such models and dioramas could be 11 iniatul [ypical of the visual aids in circulation through the 
easily packed and portable in their own cases, or fo1 schools are miniature models of houses illustrating 
stationary training camps, they could be a part of the types of dwelling from the cave used by primitive man 
fixed installations. to the stream-lined apartment house and private resi- 
Project cartographers could prepare charts an dence; the growth and development of transportation 
designs, accurate to the most minute detail, showi1 land, water, and air; bridge-building, from the rude 
the construction of heavy guns, bombing planes, an wooden structure to span a creek to the great suspen- 
other mechanical material necessary to defense. Having sion bridge at Golden Gate; road-making, from the 
such charts and designs made for him is a great savit buffalo and Indian trails to the latest thing in cross- 
of time for the officer-instructor. continent highways; man’s costume down the ages; 
Charts and diagrams of the | body, sucl farm implements, from the forked stick used for dig 
these project workers are trained and experienced ging to motorized farm machinery. Miniature models 
producing, may be used to great ad eacl so illustrate the development of man’s control and use 
men how to care for their health and strength, at of natural resources in industrial development. 
how to get the best benefits from physical trai \Widely recognized for it educational value is the dio 
The same type of charts, as well as models and | rama. Project workers produce portable dioramas to 
rines, may also be used in teaching first aid to recruit id in the study of Indian tribal life; American history ; 
Relief maps, showing natural earth formations, 1 igriculture and industry; life in other lands; and the 
location of streams and bodies of water, are a pt evolution of man, animals, insects, and plant life. In 
duction feature on most museum extension project fact, these workers can design and construct a diorama 
Such visual aids, first used to teach children natut to put life into, or simplify, any objective study, no 
geography, can be of much assistance in teachi matter how dry or involved. 
range-finding and bomb-dropping and bomb-dodgi1 Of inestimable value to preparedness and future 
and in training soldiers in reconnaissance r scout defense is the study of soil erosion now being carried 
work. on by county agents in certain States, and by schools 
Photographers on these projects have extensi ind colleges throughout the country. This important 
experience in enlarging small negative nd construct tudy is made understandable even to children in the 
ing large educational displavs, proper] mount upper grades of elementary schools by means of plaster 
weather-proofed, and designed for ease of transport maps, such as are produced on certain museum exten 
tion and constant classroom use hese nd othe on projects. Teachers use these maps to show the 
workers, are also skilled in making lantern slid cause of soil erosion, how it may be prevented, and how 
Military instructors quickly recognize the ue of su checked so used as visual aids to education are 
visual aids. project-produced exhibits showing the development of 
The project is prepared and ready to furni uur natural resources, such as aluminum from crude 
teachers, skilled in arts and crafts, t e lesso1 ore to the finished product. 
various kinds of occupational therapy for patients 1 [ypes of picture maps made on museum extension 
\rmy and Navy hospitals. Teachers be furnish projects for circulation through schools include those 
to conduct classes anvwhere in arts ar rafts, phot Which show respectively, political divisions and chief 
graphy, cartography, and all other kinds of work don cities; principal highways, railways, air-ways, with 
under museum extensiot untains, rivers and important cities ; national forests 
In short, the WPA Museum Exte1 n Progra d game refuges; industries and agriculture; timber- 
through its visual aids for education ries on. the ands, showing the distribution of types of trees ; power 
tvpe of work military men characteriz ervict plants, reservoirs, artificial lakes, aqueducts, and canals, 
of informatiot ervthing produced these project vith a few cities dotted in, the better to locate these 
is informative and educational. Mucl f it can be features. [Electric maps produced by project cartog- 
of great value wherever men are in training or und raphers include those showing important features of 
instructior \nd, without lesseni ervi this country, Latin America, Asia, and the British Isles. 
schools, colleges, and museums, all tl rk can | Research workers on these projects have prepared 
extended to Army posts, concentratio1 umps, al early written monographs to accompany and supple- 
centers for workers in defense industri ment a series of charts on a number of subjects, in- 
The program now operates in 32 State ind th cluding nutrition and food analysis, a study of no 
Territory of Hawai. In a dozen States it is state-wide little importance to national defense. 
and sponsored by the department of public instructior lo sum up, it might be said that every State project 
or some other tax-supported State institutior vel s capable of making simple visual aids. Larger State 
where it has the technical direction of whatever estal projects, having a variety of technical employment, are 
lished museum or museums may be in the territo1 ible to produce virtually any type of exhibit that might 
in which it operates be required for educational purposes by the Defense 
Some idea of the volume of production on thes« Program, including the construction of models in the 
projects may be had from the fact that in 1940 worker Held of camouflage. As museum extension is now 
in a single State turned out more than 100,000 different integrated with the WPA Art Program, craft workers 
pieces, highly technical in character, most of them t have the expert direction of artists experienced in the 
be used for group and classroom instruction within th testing of pigments, which should make their work in 


State. In several States the project provides the on camouflage all the more effective. 
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The Inter-American Cultural Film Program 


Latin-American 
children play 
games, too. 


(A scene from 
“Americans All’) 


HE release of Americans All, Julien Bryan's two- 

reel documentary sound film on the Latin-Ameri- 

can Republics to which reference was made in the 
January EpucATIONAL SCREEN, marks the beginning of 
what may prove to be the most important non-theatrical 
advance in the war period. According to information 
received from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, this keynote production is the first 
of an introductory program of fifty subjects prepared 
expressly for distribution in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the costs of which have already been budgeted 
and the individual pictures of which are rapidly near- 
ing completion. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, appointed to head the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in con 
formity with President Roosevelt’s desire to stimulate 
and improve cultural and trade relations between the 
twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere, has 
been occupied with many phases of this important 
work, the motion picture representing only one line of 
development. In that place his chief lieutenant is John 
Hay Whitney, whose Hollywood successes, in addition 
to the breadth of his earlier experience, have given him 
unusual qualifications for prosecuting the opportunity. 
Mr. Whitney’s chief assistants, in turn, are Kenneth 
Macgowan, well-known author and stage and screen 
producer, in charge of production, and Phil Reisman, 
currently RKO vice-president in charge of foreign 
sales, in command of all distribution. 

Mr. Reisman’s duties in this connection will be to 
provide a ready and continuing service of 16mm. sound 
films to all responsible non-theatrical projection groups 
in Mexico, Central and South America and in the 
United States. For this service to the southern re- 
publics arrangements already have been completed to 
offer bookings through thirty-five consulates; and be- 
cause 16mm. projection facilities in those areas are 
limited at this time, the consulates are prepared to give 


The Educational Screen 





applicants the use not only of proper films but also of 
machines for their exhibition. 

The North American program endeavors to acquaint 
citizens of the United States with a broad view of places 
and conditions from the Rio Grande to the tip of South 
America. The southern material has been obtained by 
reviewing all likely extant films and a relatively small 
portion through assignment to responsible travelers. 
The first fifty subjects for the United States will be 
approximately one-half of their number in Koda 
chrome, including Venezuela, Mexico and_ special 
presentations of South American orchids, the Pan- 
American Highway and Mexican fiestas. The black 
and-white program names, among other subjects, one 
on the Brazilian newspaper 4 Gazetta, and a novelty 
short entitled Mexico by Day. Because of the great 
variety of theme and the corresponding appeal to an 
extremely wide public there has been no attempt to 
organize courses of study, although no doubt educators 
will find it relatively easy in the extraordinary range 
of subject matter to provide their own teaching syllabi. 

Pictures for the United States will be available free, 
save for the usual transportation charges, to all schools, 
churches, clubs and other non-theatrical centers able to 
supply a reasonable number of spectators and willing 
to report promptly on circumstances and audience re 
actions. Individuals cannot be supplied for “home’”’ 
exhibitions. \pplications for the reels are to be ad 
dressed to the Motion Picture Section of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, specifying the film desired and 
giving a choice of dates. Present United States dis- 
tribution is through four centers, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Dallas, plus some sub-distributors. 
A suggested plan for schools gives them the opportunity 
to purchase prints on a “permanent loan” basis, an ar- 
rangement designed to keep the use of the films under 
the Coordinator’s control and to prevent their misuse. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EROWS 


HE Ohio situation, where the work 
is headed actively by B. A. Aughin 
baugh, has unusual aspects that call 
for their notice in 
history. Mr. 
duced a considerable number of reels 
for the Ohio State Board of Education, 
Director 
best 


later pages of this 
\ughinbaugh has pro 


where he regularly 
of Visual 
available professional 


serves as 
Instruction, using the 


facilities 


Outsiders 


As to our immediate North American 
neighbors, publicity pictures in consider 
able variety have long been provided by 
In 1917 Louis 
Kon, Commissioner of Immigration and 
Colonization for the Mani- 
toba, arranged with an American pro 
ducer for the making, 


the Canadian Government 
Province of 


under his own, 


personal supervision, partly in Winnipeg 


and the rest in Chicago, of a one-reelet 
showing how Manitoba solved the labor 
shortage at harvest time In this same 


year the Dominion Government sent a 


motion picture exhibition car over its 


railways to teach safety to the employees 
efforts, the film 
work of the Ontario Provincial Govern- 


Among the regional 
ment which maintained a laboratory and 
studio at Trenton, 
quarters at 
able. 


The Canadian Motion Picture Bureau, 


Ontario, with head- 


Toronto, also has been not 


situated at Ottawa, the Dominion capital 
was established about 1918, in the Fed 
eral Department of Trade and Commeree, 
in consequence of a decision by the Gov 
ernment that something must be done to 
counteract alleged screen misrepresenta 
tion. Sir George Foster, minister of the 
Trade and Department of 
Canada, seems to have been the moving 
spirit. It was through his action and 
in his department that there was organ 
Exhibits and Pub 


Commerce 


ized the Commercial 


licity Bureau, and B. E. Norrish, a 
civil engineer was given charge. Pres 
ently, under him, was. started actively 


there what some enthusiastic but misin 
formed hailed as “the 
first people-owned film laboratory on this 
continent.” 

It was decided to concentrate on one 


observers have 


reel productions showing the true attrac- 
This led to the 
Canada” [ 


tiveness of the country 
celebrated 
which a number 
C. Young, 
executive of the 


“Seeing series, of 
were produced by Hal 
subsequently an 


National Scr 


pictures has 


important 
en Service 
To these been attributed 
much of the later increase in the 


ion’s profitable tourist 


Domin 


trade. Distribu- 


tion is largely through the Canadian 
National Railways and the vast system 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. If 


this latter name reminds the reader that 


Railway 
American Gaumont Labor- 


New York, but soon 


relinquished the property, and suggests 


bout 1918 the Canadian Pacific 


ok over the 


+ 


itories at Flushing, 


that the hand of the Canadian Govern- 


ment may have engineered the turn of 
events, I have no evidence to submit, 
one way or the other The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, of course, had been 


pictures for a long time It co 


using 


operated, as the reader will recall, in 


helping the Edison Company to produce 


1910 


retired 


a travel series in 


B. E. Norrish 


from the Bu 


reau in 1920, and Raymond S. Peck was 
head He was to i 


ippointed remain in 





This is John Grierson, prize pupil of 
Sir Stephen Tallents, England’s mas 
ter propagandist. Both labored for 
the old Empire Marketing Board. 





is post for the next half-dozen years, 
ving with di yn Peck was born 
it Ridgetown, Canada, February 2, 1886 
\fter an education in public schools of 
Chatham, Ontario, he entered journal 
ism first with the Windsor Times and 
} with the Detroit / ree Pri AY An 
perience in advertising with the Nash 
Motor Compan idded to qualifications 
next employment as publicity di 
rector the ( lian Universal Filn 
( T t rte in | 1 nt 
eC t tT é S101 is 
é tor the } és 
( is toren trade | ipe! He 
tered t Government ser’ in 1919, 
) en ap 1 Fi Edit of the 
Exhibit ind Publicity Brancl rt the 


| edet il Department o! Trad and Lom 


merce, from which grew the Canadian 


Government Motion Picture Bureau under 


B. E. Norrish. During 


Peck’s tenure of 
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The thirty-fourth month of our non- 
theatrical films history moves from 
Government to Big Business, naming 
persons, places and dates as usual. 


office he was “loaned” to the Government 
of the British West Indies, where he 
made a series of useful and widely dis- 
tributed films. He died May 27, 1927, 
at the age of forty-one. Norrish at that 


time was with the Associated Screen 
News at Montreal. 
The busy official Canadian motion 


picture department of today owes some 
of its early vigor to circumstances in- 
volving the British war films which 
Charles Urban brought to America in 
1916. One of the members of the 
British War Commission to the United 
States in 1917-1918 was Frank C. Badg- 
ley, a young soldier, about twenty-two 
years of age, who had been gassed and 
wounded at the front, and had therefore 
been retired from the firing-line to this 
more congenial post. For the Commis- 
direct charge of the 
British war films and still photographs 
intended for American distribution. After 
the Armistice he remained in the United 
States and followed his publicity con- 
nections with work in press departments, 
successively, of Selig and Metro Pic- 
In 1919, when D. W. Griffith was 
working at Mamaroneck, New York, on 
his elaborate motion picture “Orphans 
of the Storm,” Badgley won a place in 
the production department. There he 
learned practical lessons about what the 
camera could and could not do, and even 
served for a time as an actor. In 1922 
Raymond Peck engaged him to install a 
new laboratory for the Canadian Bureau 
at Ottawa. As this connection continued, 
Badgley found opportunity to apply his 
many acquired talents, cutting and edit- 
ing the films in hand. Thus he arose to 
the position of assistant director of the 
and, in 1926, to the place of 
director, succeeding Peck. 

There has been plenty of motion pic- 
ture interest on the part of the Mexican 
authorities ever since the film industry 
began; but the instability of their Gov- 
ernment has militated against sustained 
production there. . Mutual Film Cor- 
poration made the country conscious of 
some of the propaganda values of the 
silver screen in its fantastic contract of 
1914 with the insurgent Francisco Villa. 
It was soon after that that President 
Woodrow Wilson tried to cut the knot 
of American-Mexican relations by giving 
official Venustiano Car- 
ranza as head of the southern neighbor’s 
Government. August, 1919, word was 
correspondents that 
the Carranza regime was to. produce 
films showing native opportunities for 
immigrants, but in May, 1920, Carranza 
fled before an uprising and was killed. 
Civil wars, insurrections and presidential 
assassinations which followed were ob- 
undeveloped Govern- 


sion he was in 


tures. 


Bureau 


recognition to 


released to press 


vious reasons for 
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mental film productions. Nevertheless, 
under an administration which seems to 
be fairly stable at this writing there 
may be significance in the effort of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education begun 
in the Spring of 1936, to produce short 
subjects on the country’s attractions. 
The first of these was a talkie made at 
Michoacan, the home State of President 
Cardenas. It featured the activities of 
an important local women’s organization, 
with accompanying music by a celebrated 
State orchestra. 

In the countries overseas, native gov- 
ernment production has been considerable 
despite turbulent conditions there since 
the First World War. 
such work have been made earlier in the 
pages devoted to educational film mak- 
ing. | am speaking now, of course, of the 
period prior to the Second World War, 
the special circumstances of which will 
be touched upon in a_ closing chap 
ter. In France there has been a rather 
curious obstacle to the growth of this 
service which is worth mentioning as a 
warning to others. Under the laws which 
have bound the Ministry of Public In- 
struction there, it has seemed virtually im 
possible to throw anything away, or even 
to pass it into other hands where it may 
have a continued usefulness. Consequent- 


References to 


ly, in the very place where the pedagog 
ical film received its first recognition, the 
costs of mere storage of obsolete ma 
terial has handicapped, and sometimes 
has actually prevented, a natural, proper 
support of up-to-date production and dis 
tribution. 

Great Britain had produced various 
technical and propaganda films through 
her Admiralty for years, and had cir- 
culated them to excellent effect through- 
out the Empire. She was so far sensible 
of the importance of screen publicity that, 
when the then Prince of Wales visited 
South Africa and South America in the 
twenties, his Government supplied him 
with two cameramen to record his move- 
ments in the approved manner. It was 
in this same period that Australia recog 
nized the values and, through the Com- 
monwealth, produced a useful series of 
shorts entitled “Know Your Own Coun 
try.” 

The probably most notable non-theatri- 
cal picture development of the British 
Government in the late nineteen-twenties 
came in the Empire Marketing Board 
headed by Sir Stephen Tallents, which 
contemplated the institution of a Film 
Office in London. The officials moved 
in the matter with characteristic caution, 
first conducting a survey of educational 
film production methods in other coun- 
tries. This investigation was entrusted 
to John Grierson, a young Scotsman, 
barely thirty, who, in addition to having 
had experience in newspaper work in 
both Great Britain and the United States, 
had worked for Paramount Pictures. I 
believe he was related to Major R. 
Grierson who had important motion pic- 
ture connections in London. When the 
Film Office was eventually set up in 1928, 
to make propaganda and school films, 
John Grierson was given command. And 


that was natural enough, because the 
Empire Marketing Board film unit had 
been his own idea. 

In this place Grierson quickly gained 
reputation for producing subjects of 
strong social significance, a_ reflection, 
perhaps, of his earlier social psychology 
researches in American universities, and 
investigation of American “yellow jour 
nalism” under a _ Rockefeller Research 
Fellowship in Social Science, and a pos 
sible source of embarrassment to con 
servatives in Downing Street because 
the reels so persistently showed “op- 
pressed” workers in the approved 
Russian photographic manner. In this 
production period Grierson had associated 
with him Basil Wright, maker of out 
standing official pictures in the West 
Indies, Arthur Elton, distinguished for 
subjects made in Scotland and Wales, 
Albert Cavalcanti, noted for accomplish 
ments in France, and Robert Flaherty, 
celebrated maker of “Nanook,” who, in 
an interval before the filming of his 
“Man of Aran” in the Hebrides, pro 
duced, in collaboration with Grierson, a 
striking subject entitled “Industrial Bri 
tain.” Grierson himself won especially 
favorable notice for a study ot the 
English herring fleet called “Drifters,” 
a single subject in the approximately 150 
attributed to him. 

In 1933 the Empire Marketing Board 
was disbanded and it was decided to dis 
continue the Film Office. However, in 
the storm of criticism which followed 
the first word of this intention, the 
matter was reconsidered and the depart 
ment was taken over by the General Post 


The Educational Screen 


Office of Great Britain, Grierson re 
maining as reorganizer and head 

In 1938 to 1939 it was stated that Grier 
son would visit Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand to confer on production 
and use of Government films in. those 
places and especially, so the official state 
ment said, “to study possibilities of the 
screen as an aid to closer Imperial rela 
tions.” [The beginning of the Second 
World War obviously made Canada of 
greater importance as an area for this 
vork, so, in October, 1939, Grierson was 


appointed Government Film Commission 


er of the Dominion. He was at onc: 
given a three-months leave ot absence 
from this post to go on to Australia 
On his return he expected to be joined by 
his sister, a passenger on. the ty of 


Benares, the ship which was to. bring 
' 


eighty-eight British children to Canada 


out of the European war zone. She took 
motion pictures of the embarkation, in 
tending to complete the film on arrival 
but the ship was torpedoed by the enemy 
and Miss Grierson and eighty-thre« 
children were lost 

[fo make matters worse, the Canadian 
hlm situation apparently had not pro 
gressed, and possibly even had developed 


obstructions \ccordingly Grierson tend 


ered his resignation as Commissionet 
But he evidently was persuaded 
consider \ month later, the Hon J 


Mackinnon, Minister of Trade and ¢ 


merce, announced that Grierson would 
continue in the post, and unofficially, it 
was reporte that Grierson w 

find himself thereafter with a freer hand 


Chapter [IX — Lessons In Big Business 


N a period of such varied and rapid 

material progress as the second and 

third decades of the twentieth century, 
active men felt no obligations to stay in 
traditional ruts or in lines for which 
their early training presumably had fit 
ted them. Bicycle mechanics made air 
planes, bankers ran railroads and steam- 
ship lines, automobile men manufactured 
radios and automatic refrigerators, fur 
riers and glove-makers produced motion 
picture plays, public utilities magnates 
ventured into “visual education,” and 
there were literally thousands of other 
proofs that specialized success in America 
might be a matter of mere inclination 
Big Business therefore had no sense of 
being incongruous when it looked at the 
stirring non-theatrical field, decided that 
it required only a good commercial sense 
to make it profitable, and coolly moved 
to take it over. What follows in this 
chapter is part of the story of what hap 
pened when it did. 

For the occasional success which 
emerges from the headlong experience 
of corporations which thus fling them 
selves into alien lines, there is usually a 
heavy toll of failure, and, what is espec 
ially regrettable, the failures frequently 
include the collapse of previously estab 
lished producers and distributors whose 
reasonable existence has been wrecked 


by the invasion. In the nineteen-twenties 
the non-theatrical field was dotted here 
and there with small organizations pos 
sessed of slender reserves, Dut 
healthy accommodation to their modest 
needs and in a fair way to get along 
Upon this pleasant scene of humble, pa 
tient industry descended the promoters 
who were by nature interested in profits 
more than in service,—although they 
sometimes did acknowledge that service 
Was a means to profits 

When the promoters first squatted in 


the new territory, their enlisted money 


Howed freely, and customers, beguiled 
with prospects of higher efficiency from 
financially responsible service, turned 
thither with their contracts To de 
liver on these contracts the new busi 
ness soon required experts, and so took 
on some ot those who were already in 
the field and who were glad now to fol 
low the trade which had deserted them 
Months ¢ lapse d, and the expects d profits 
not accruing, the promoters decided that 
as their original calculations could not 
possibly be wrong, the fault must lie 
in their personnel. Fresh upheavals en 
sued in the form of discharges and re 
organizations. But still no profits. At 
last, those back of the promoters, those 
who had put up the actual money, be 
came impatient and refused further 
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then admitting 
field could 


inten 


funds ; and the 
that the lately 
be expected to respond at 
cultivation, 
to other 
might find speedier op] 
field thus 
leaders, then 
japse and pathetic rad) 
This is the 
why to those 
theatricals the « 
from. the 


promoters, 
cleared not 
once to 


disgustedly moved on 


sive 


new lines where their talents 
yortunities In the 
deserted by its” selt-imy 
followed the inevitable col 
ustment 

familiar cycle. It xplains 
long connected witl 
oming { Big Busi 
outside whicl oes not 
naturally out of it 
thing to be dreaded the plague he 
incursion commonl tunts the growtl 
f the field for vears In the tinal ac 


1 


counting the 


custome! ine paid n 

for what in reality is only the old servic 
dished in a novel, mor lamorons wat 
(and probably that n eee ee 


garnishing 


suspend 
further pictures; the producer 
come to work for the it re nov 
out of jobs: those why ned t 


have lost their best int nk 


been either S( ld out 


have been obliged t 


else whe r¢ 


A Step that Made History 


IN the winter ot 1918 a firm o yaya)! 
publishers in New York wished to in 
quire into. the 


production ot motion pi 


tures They talked casually with thei 


writers, and one who had sometl 


ing t 


do with the faculty at Columbia Uni 
Webster, mentioned that 
a professor of Journalism, up 
Mcorningside Heights 


a leading th 


versity, Richard 
there 
is connected with 
eatrical production company 
Upon request he 
the gentleman 
proved to be 


introduced tl 
ers to in question who 
MacAlarney, 
he old Ne 


scenario 


Robert 
former managing editor of t 
York Tribune 
editor for Famous Plavyers-Lasky. the 
lied Para 


Through him a 


production division which supyq 
mount Pictures 
and conference 
officials 


luncheon 
with | Players 
were arranged \t this confer 
ence, or at another whi 
after (it 
by the way), 


followed soon 
occurred at the Harvard Club 
Ma introduced H 
Whitman Bennett, then production man 
ager Plavers | asky 

The publishers, Glasgow & Brook, late 
of Toronto, had 


series of 


\larne \ 


for Famous 


where they issued a 


highly successful histories in 


thirty-two volumes known as the Chron 
icles of Canada, and an earlier, twenty 
three-volume set known as Canada and 


Its Provinces, 


publishing, along similar lines, the Chron 


were now in throes of 


icles of America. The last named, to com 


prise a set of fifty volumes written by 


various hands, had been prepared and 
were being sold by subscription under thi 
auspices of Yale University Press \t 
this time, although only ten books had 


actually said that the 
subscriptions in hand req 
pledged total of someth 
a quarter million dollars 
explained to the 


appeared, 


resented } 


er two an 





publishers 
motion picture men that 
ered to sub 


had 


surprisingly uniform com 


the ten books already deli 


scribers in all parts of the world, 


brought a 





Robert Glasgow founded the Chron- 








cles of America, Bent on making 
it his crowning accomplishment he 
died before the cameras started. 
Business policy effaced his name. 
1 the al aracte 
eater e them tr: 
to mot t the se 
did t e idea mn 
I | Alarney at sed, 
be 1 Ve of material 
ol i ti mates of cost and 
1 r | eed ind sked 
é e t it. By 
1 eems t ve 
‘ the 1 MacAlarn and 
nett ndepet er ¢ | is 
l ipproa thus egan my 
‘ laintance t t ; 5 
197 
For completen ecord it Is mn 
al to inte t ere reterence to 
claim that t ( les picture plan 
} lot mm as S ntane us 
nthusiasm of | ers for the vivid 
ss of the published narratives, but was 
1ggested by | Duncat Ray nus 
nd of Glasge ster and recently 
writer and edit ing in Detroit 
cording to R t suggestiol ol 
ikineg i serie merican histori il 
ms was mad 14 in Toronto, as 
irt of a propos it Glasgow should 
ke stock in m1 picture entet 
se in whi intere sted How 
" lave innot s I 
only that ronto conception 
it occurre m reason te 
ibt that 1 | have ad no 
e bearin it subsequently took 
ice in New York than any other cas 
thought of ing films this 
( The p ( t re than Glas 
} t j t (, ting S 
tion that ve a good thing 
attempt, the ( pment thet 
te Vas an ! owth, which | 
y positive é [ was one ot 
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those who labored long and arduously 
to shape it. 

\s to the idea of producing historical 
pictures in series, it had occurred in the 
very early days to Blackton at Vitagraph, 
to Edison and to others. After their time, 
similar ideas continued to assert them- 
no doubt will again and 
\s soon after the advent of the 
pictures, the 


summer of 1924, there was even a Colum- 


selves, as they 
always 
Chronicles themselves, as 
bia Pictures Corporation formed at Los 
Angeles to produce “true-to-fact pictures 
on American history 
the local American Patriotic 
though I do not know what 
of that particular plan. 

\t the time of my first meeting with 
the Glasgow & Brook project, I was con- 
tinuity editor of the 


under auspices of 
League,” 
became 


Vitagraph Company 


of America, assisting the late George 
Randolph Chester, author of the Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford stories, who was 
in charge of the scenario division.” I 
naturally did not want to sever that con- 
nection to make the survey, so it was 
arranged that I should do the work on 
the side. But I soon discovered that I 


had undertaken a heavier job than I had 


bargained for, or, indeed, than anyone 


else had anticipated. It so filled my days, 
that | my 
Vitagraph connection cutting into it and, 


with too 


holidays and nights found 


much enthusiasm, probably, 


because Chester had other plans for me, 
the the- 
atrical studios and cast my lot into writ- 
ing history pictures for the schools. 

| here 


| rec kle ssly bre ke free from 


Chronicles of 
then. 


Was no America 
Glasgow & Brook, 
coming from Canada and arranging with 
Yale sponsor the 
new had incorporated as the U. 
S. Publishers 


Corporation 
University Press to 
series, 
which was 
to function principally while the books 
were 


Association, 
in preparation. The acknowledged 


genius of the concern was Robert Glas- 
the per- 


sonalities I have ever been privileged to 


gow, one of most interesting 


know. Arthur H. Brook was a younger 
man, who had been taken under Glas- 
gow's wing in the Toronto days, and 


trained by him to head the remarkabiy 
productive sales division. 

Scot an- 
cestry about 1876, in the Canadian Prov- 


Glasgow had been born of 


ince of Quebec, of the same stock which 
had produced Admiral David Glasgow 


Farragut, hero of the Battle of Mobile 


Bay. Now he was a naturalized Ameri- 
can citizen, believing in the United 
States and the brilliance of its future 


with that kind of earnestness which I had 
thought previously could arise only from 
a man’s born instincts. One of his be- 
loved sons had been among the first to 
die for the Allies in the First World 
War. When I really to 


Robert Glasgow, I conceived a fondness 


came know 
for him which may be described only 
as filial; and that regard never wavered 
lived. 


(To be concluded) 


while he 
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Scenes from Current Releases of 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc 




















Films represented are: 
(1) Pioneers of the Plains; (2) Flatboatmen of th 
Frontier; (3) Westward Movement; (4) Growth o 
Cities; (5) Posture and Exercise; (6) Eskimo Children 
(7) Defending the City's Health. : 









































For further information write: 


| PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING | " ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, Ni. 
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The Siterature in 


A Monthly Digest 


TEACHER TRAINING 


New Tools of Teaching: Editorial 


Comment—W WW Charters, Edu 


tional Research Bulletin, 20: 255 Dee 


17, 1941 


Radio and motion pictures have estal 
lished a place for themselves as mediun 
of instruction. The time has come tot 
teacher-training institutions to include tl 
use of the two mediums as units in thei 
curriculums, not as new and _ strange 
members among the tools of teaching 
studied as an elective by a few enthus 
iasts, but as required items in the cours¢ 
of study of each student 


1 


The most desirable place for such in 
struction 1s in connection with “special 
methods” when curriculum and methods 
of teaching are treated For instance, 
in courses dealing with the teaching of 
general sciences the instructors will hav: 
a library of slides, motion pictures, and 
other visual aids which can be effectively 
used in the schools. Or, they can be 
introduced in courses for administrators 
Then in subject-matter courses audio 
visual aids can be introduced. <A separate 
unit in modern mediums of instruction 
may be set up as a curricular offering 
While this is good for those who wish 
to specialize and should be provided, it 
is futile to expect this unit to carry the 
whole load of responsibility for teaching 
the tools The best method of de velop 
ing the ability is to use it in all places 
where it will be useful 

How to introduce these new tools into 
the training program of teachers 1s 
clearly a matter for faculty study, which 
should be made promptly 


too usetul to he ignored 


\DMINISTRATION 


Status of Audio-Visual Aids in Arizona 
Schools—Walter D. Smith, Director 
of Visual Aids. Tempe Elementary 
Schools—The Arizona Teacher-Parent, 
30:13 Jan. 1942 


After a careful analysis of the re 


plies from a state-wide survey of equip 


ment, the author has made some ver 
interesting observations Although — the 
status of audio-visual aids in Arizona has 
improved since the 1936 survey made by 
the U. S. Office of Education, he does 
not believe this to be in keeping with the 
needs of the schools The non-mechan 
ical aids, such as maps, excursions and 
still pictures are used most frequently 
The major problems (according to the 
replies to the questionnaire) are insufh 
cient budgetary provisions and insuffi 
cient teacher training in the use of audio- 
visual aids. 


Recommendatio1 to the school sys 
tems of Ari 

1. That Arizona school systems real 

the advantage to the pupil of a well 
rganized audi al aids program 

2. That where it is possible, school 
ystems provide adequate budgetary pro 

ons 

3. That more use be made of the in 
expensive non-mechanical aids which are 
easily attainable 

4. That a director be put in charge of 


e visual educational program, for even 
though the schools are large or small, the 


cess of audio-visual program depends 


proper organization An efthcient 
irector can solve practically all the prob 
lems involved in the school use of audio 
visual aids which this studv has brought 
to light 
5. That more schools collect and pro 
luce their own materials 
6. That the \rizona_ schools’ keep 
ibreast with the new advances in the 


field of audio-visual aids 


A Brief Review of Audio-Visual Aids 
Earl FE Sechriest, Ensley High 
School {lal lia _¥ hool 


{lahe Journal 
59:11 Dec. 1941 
\ summary of the field, with recom 


undertak« 


mendations _ that \labama 


mk 


re than it ha in the past 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Radio and Its Progeny—Lewis H. Tit 


terton, Nat'l. Broadcasting Co {me 
can Scholar, 10:498-506 Autumn, 1941. 

This is a timely report on the rol 
of radio broadcasting in war time, as 
ell as a summary of the status and 
future possibiliti of television, KM 
broadcasting, facsimile broadcasting and 
international ortwave broadcasting 
This article should be read as a time 
ver for those t us who become overt 
helmed by the peed of new develop 
nents, because it brings us in capsul 
rm a digest of some of the most im 
ortant instruments for in-school and 
ut-of-school education 


Television—A New Tool—]. Raymond 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth, N. J Vation’s 


ools. De 1941 p. 60 


This is probably the first statement of 
policy for the use of television in edu 
ation The author is chairman of the 
ommittee on television of the Dept 
of Secondary Teachers of the N.E.A 


San Francisco Experiment in Radio 
Education—George G. Mullany— 
Cal. Journa f Se Ed. 16:336-40 


Oct. 1941 


\ description of the use of FM facil 
ities by the Board of Education in San 
Francisco 
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Vsual Onstinction 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Why Teach Photography ?—Howard J. 
Ivens,’ Illinois State Normal School, 
Normal, Illinois—School Management, 
11:139 Jan. 1942, 
lhe author recommends the teaching 

ot photography in connection’ with 

science education for a variety of rea- 
sons, among which are: 1) to help pro- 
vide illustrative material for the class- 
room; 2) to help train students and 
teachers to interpret better the visual 
aids they come in contact with in their 
everyday lives; to understand better the 
relationship of photography to the illus- 
trative material used in texts; 4) to 
assist teachers in increasing the interest 
and holding the attention of students in 
their work; 5) to teach methods and 
to provide means for making slides; 6) 
to teach and to understand how the small 
movie camera can be used to record 
school events; to record classroom ac- 
tivities; to provide an artistic means of 
self-expression; to give some specialized 
training in an important modern field. 


PERIODICALS 


Visual Aids Digest, 1941—New Jersey 
Visual Education Association (Jean 
Parnes, Secretary, Burnet Street 
School, Newark, N. J.) 50 pp. 

Here is a “workshop” in magazine 
form. A few of the articles are ad- 
dresses given at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Most of the sixteen articles, 
however, are accounts by teachers in the 
held with some worthwhile experiences 
to share. 

“Helps in Reading” by M. Blanche 
Cordery, describes in detail a procedure 
for teaching reading with the use of 
home-made slides and a flashmeter. How 
a school librarian can organize a system 
for ordering and distributing audio-visual 
aids is described by Edward Scofield of 
Newark in “Weequahic System.” Teach- 
ers of agriculture, industrial arts, health 
education, biology, special education have 
also contributed helpful articles. Among 
the aids which they describe are field 
trips, school museums and_ school-made 
films. 

“Exploring Ocean County” by Charles 
\. Morris, Ocean County Superintendent 
of Schools, Toms River, is an article 
worth reading. It tells of an extension 
course given for teachers and parents, 
for which the charge was $1.00 for seven 
meetings. Each session was designed to 
acquaint the students with the resources 
of Ocean County. Excursions,  illus- 
trated lectures and discussions made up 
the course. The author has ample proof 
that the teachers were highly pleased 
with the experiences which the course 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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Among Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


PROGRAM 


Winter Meeting of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 
San Francisco, February 23-24, 1942, 
Veterans Building 
Monday, February 23, Room 314 
(Mr. Boyd Rakestraw presiding) 
MorNninG Session 9:30-11 :30 
Address of Welcome—Mr. John Brady, Chief Dep- 
uty, San Francisco Public Schools 
President’s Report 


Social Services Mr. R. RR. Ford, British Library of 


Information. (Illustrated with wartime films. ) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 2:15-4:45 

The Motion Picture Industry in National Defense 
Mr. Kenneth MacGowan, Director of Production, 
Motion Picture Section, Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. (To be illustrated with a 
film designed for Latin-America and one for the 
United States. ) 

Industry and National Defense—Randall Irvin, Di 
rector of Industrial Relations, Lockheed Aircraft 

Audio-Visual Aids and Civilian Defense—Colonel 
W. P. Burn, Office of Civilian Defense, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Training ow 
Armed Tf orces ( Possibly Lt. Colonel Charles 
Stodter, liaison officer of the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer with the motion picture industry 
in Hollywood. ) 


Tuesday, February 24, Room 314 
(Mr. Gardner Hart presiding) 
MorninG Session 9 :30-11 :30 
Introduction to group leaders and three group meet 
ings with a general discussion period or report 
from the chairman of each group at the end of the 
session. 

A. Classification of Audio-Visual Aids—Mr. H. M. 
McPherson, Superintendent of Schools, Napa, 
California and Co-Chairman. Room 311 

B. School Production of Museum Materials—Mr. 
Francis W. Noel, Director, Visual Education De 
partment, Santa Barbara Public Schools and Co 
Chairman. Room 313 

C, What Should We Teach in Our Audio-Visual 
Aids Courses—Chairman, Mr. Gardner Hart, 
Oakland Public Schools; Co-Chairman, Miss 
Marian Evans, San Diego City Schools. Room 
314 

LUNCHEON MEETING 12:15-2:00 
Corinthian Room, Hotel Whitcomb 
(Miss Margaret Girdner presiding ) 
Dean Frank N. Freeman, University of California 
School of Education, will address this meeting on 
The Bottleneck in Visual Education 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


AFTERNOON SeEsSION 2:45-4:45 Room 314 
Audio-Visual Aids in California—Miss Margaret 
Girdner, San Francisco Public Schools. 
Transcriptions in’ Education—Mr. Thomas Rish 
worth, National Broadcasting Company. 
The Natioval Association of Visual Education Deal 
ers and its Relation to the Field—Mr. C. R. Rea 


this organization. 


gan, President of 


To the Silent Zones: 

[ refuse to believe that silence gives notice that some 
Zones are asleep. I really think that you are doing 
things in Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Washington, and 
But why keep quiet about it? That goes for 


all ten zones and all forty-eight states. Please write 


Michigan 


to me, fellow zoners. You are doubtless doing mu 
that will be helpful to another zone halfway across the 


country How can we give out the news if we don’t 
get it? } DE 


From the National Office 


H, | Daily, the national sec retary, has been ver 
kind about keeping us informed on the state of the DV] 
\t the risk of being repetitious, I’m including som 
information about the war and the DV] 

\s probably most of you know, national president 
Gayle Starnes has left his post at the University of 
Kentucky to serve with the Signal Corps at the Depot 
near Lexington, Kentucky, but continues as President 


Don White. \udio-Visual 


\ids Department of the Division of General Extension 


formerly director of the 


at the University of Georgia has gone into the Ai 
Corps as a visual information specialist. Mr. Whit 
also relinquished his position as secretary-treasurer of 
Zone XX. Mrs. Bernice Mims, Department of Visual 
\ids, General Extension Division, University of Flor 
ida, Gainesville, Florida is the new secretary-treasurer 
for Zone X. 

Mr. Daily included a very pertinent paragraph 1 
his last letter which sums up some of the problems 
relating to the war and the DVI. I quote, “It seems 
very clear that we have a multitude of problems in 
continuing our work. QOur visual aids dealers are hay 
ing great difficulty in obtaining materials which may 
further the effective use of visual aids. On the other 
hand such materials as those being produced through 
the Office of Education clearly indicate the Govern 
ment’s recognition of the importance of visual aids 
in defense training. The present situation reminds me 
of a footbali game at the half with the score 0-0. We 
have been on the defensive and emphasized defense 
training during the first half, now at the beginning 
of the second half we must immediately lay our plans 


to take the offensive. This change from training of 
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National defense to training for National offense 
the believers in visual aids the opportunity to show 
} } 


these ideas when properly used can be the solutio1 
this tremendous problem of training men in a short 


time. .... 1 am amazed to find the additional dem: 
on my time brought about by the war. I am 


that this is true with every person connected with 
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ve turther work will be given by Miss Clark in the 
if next issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


President Clark reports that about five hundred 
announcements appealing for memberships have 


ind been sent out into the territory of Zone V. She 
ure also reports excellent support from the commercial 
oul agents 


Zone IV 





organization. \We must continue te carry forward 
work of building a stronger organization in the face of 
mounting difficulties. This can be done only 

those who want to see the organization grow will 

a very active part in it. This 1s illenge to e 


member of the Department of Visual Instructiot1 


Zone II 


Several verv helpful forms to be used in secur 


new and renewed memberships have been wot 
out by Zone Il, of which EK. 
Montclair, N. J., is President » of the fo 
are reprinted here in case othet Zones may car 
benefit by them. 


Your membership in the Department f i) inst 
ot the National Education Association exp! 
You are earnestly invited to rene I 


is application blank for its renewal 


Membership in the Department carries t t the 
attend the national and zonal meetings 
three during the year and subscriptiot I ne eal 
official magazine, the Ep \TIONAL Ot regular 1 
tion price of which, separately, is $2.00 price oO 
bership, including subscription to the S $2.00 
EDUCATIONAL Sx is the only period 


visual instruction 


Your continued support is urg¢ 
this Department in promoting visual 
that your membershiy ilso of value t 
( heck | ( 
signed an tw ship 
| herel el Le t 
ot Visual Instruction Nationa 
Een losed 1 s? () b s] t 
vear’s subscription t | \ S 
[ il i met Nation 
am not 
Name P 


\ddre 


Zone V 


The Horace M School, Farg North Dal 
and Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

the twin sites (across the river f 
the first official meeting of Zone V on January 


The theme of the program was “How 


Implement the Defense Program through M«: 


Visual Aids in Education.” 
series of classroom demonstration n the usée 


various visual auditory aids opened the aftern 


Effective Use of 


I 


meeting Following these lessons panel, le 
Dr. C. P. Archer, University of Minnesota, c 
ducted a clinic to answer questions and to lead 


1 
i 
discussion. President Ella Callista Clark addre 


the group at the dinner meeting \t the evenit 


session, a symposium of five persons gave short 


illustrated talks on the specific uses of certain vis 
aids, followed by a round table discussion 


A complete report on the program and 


Winifred Crawford 


take W i. are pleased to present below the pro- 
ver gram for the annual meeting of the Mid- 


vestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids on 


March 26 to 28 next at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. We expect to see this meeting 
break all attendance records for the four years 
Le of the Forum’s existence to date. Our con- 


fidence is based not only on the increasing 
prestige of the Forum, not only on the able 
t management, the careful and timely prepara- 
ions which characterize the organization, but 
on two other outstanding reasons. 

First, the program offered below is perhaps 
ie finest in content, range and balance that 
the Forum has yet presented. It will richly 
repay the time and effort of attendance by 
teachers from a wide radius around Chicago, 
interested in the forward march of 
isual education in these critical times. 
Second, for the first time the Midwestern 
rum meets in combined session with the 
Visual Instruction, 


Zone IV, of the National Education Association. 


itional Department of 


Che unification of effort by the Forum and the 

tional Department will inevitably assure faster 
progress ul der these double auspices. 

\ll Teachers, Principals and Superin- 

Make 


definite plans now to join the procession to 


n the Midwest we would say: 


igress Hotel for the evening of March 


N LG 


two days following. 








Fourth Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 
In Co-operation with 
The Department of Visual Instruction, Zone 4 
March 26-28, 1942—-Congress Hotel, Chicage 


General Program 


| entine Room—2nd Floor—North End 
Thursday Evening, March 26, 8:00 
William C. 


ls in Visual Teaching Aids 


Reavis, General Chairman 


Dr. L. W. Cochran, Supervisor Visual Instruction, State 


\ University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
Visual Teaching Aids May Be Used in Furthering Our 
0) } ~é, ravi 


Senior Specialist in Visual Aids, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Brooker, 


Education in International Affairs 
Macgowan, Director of Production, Motion 
Picture Section, Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 


\ffairs, Washington, D. C. 
: Reports 
ud , * o -_ 
“How Priorities Have Affected the Manufacturers of Visual 
Education Equipment’. Speaker to be supplied. 
fe) “How Priorities Have Affected the Dealers in Visual Educa- 
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tion Equipment”. Mr. Harry E. Erickson, Director Educa- 
tional Sales Division, Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
“The Effect of Priority Restrictions on Visual Education in 
Schools”. Mr. Joseph H. Dickman, Director of Visual 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


Elementary School Clinic 
Casino—Ist Floor 


Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, Flossmoor, 
Illinois, Chairman 


9 :00—10 :30 A. M. 


1. Introductory statement by Mildred C. Letton, University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago 
2. A Film Experience Correlating Sixth-grade History 
and Literature 
3. General discussion 
10:30 A. M.—12:00 M. 
1. Introductory statement by Miss Florence G. Hedtke, 
3owen School, Riverdale, Illinois 
2, Demonstration: “The Use of Slides in Teaching Primary 
Reading” 
3. General discussion 
1:30 P. M.—2:45 P. M. 
1. Introductory statement by Miss Aileen McAllister, 
Nichols School, Evanston, Illinois 
2. Demonstration: “The Use of Visual Aids in Physical 
Education” 
3. General discussion 
2:45 P. M.—4:00 P. M. 
1. Introductory statement by Miss Monica H. Kurch, 
Flossmoor School, Flossmoor, Illinois 
Demonstration: “The Use of Maps and Slides in Teaching 
Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Geography” 
3. General discussion 


NS 


Secondary School Clinic 
Florentine Room—2nd Floor—North End 
Rodger E. Stutz, Instructor in Science, East High School, 
Aurora, Illinois—Chairman 

9:30 A. M.—12:00 M. 
1. Introductory statement by E. M. Wells, Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois 
Demonstration: “How to Make Effective Use of Slides 
and Motion Pictures in Teaching Auto Mechanics” 


nN 


3. General discussion 
1:30 P. M—4:00 P. M. 


1. Introductory statement by Alvin C. Roberts, Principal, 
Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois 


2. Demonstration: A Panel of Students from the Haw Creek 
School Will Discuss Their Local and National Field 
Tours. Pictures Will Be Shown Describing Their Well 
Established Journeys and Tour Methods 

3. General discussion 


Exhibitors’ Evening 
Gold Room—2nd Floor 
Friday Evening, March 27, 8:00 
Visitation of exhibits by everyone. Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators who register will be assigned a number, and 
at 10 o’clock a drawing will be held at which time all those 
holding numbers will have an opportunity to win a Defense 
3ond or several prizes in Defense Stamps. Winners must 
be present to receive prize. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
Elementary School Clinic 
Casino—Ist Floor 
Orville T. Bright, Chairman 
9:30 A. M.—11:00 A. M. 
1. Introductory statement by Mrs. Kathryn D. Lee, Labora- 
tory Schools, University of Chicago 
A Film, “Broadstroke Drawing” 
General discussion 


aS 
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11:00 A. M—12:00 M. 


A Locally Produced Film Showing a Second-Grade Project 
on Foods. Presented by George McIntire, Director, \udio 
Visual Aids, Michigan City, Indiana 


Secondary School Clinic 
Florentine Room—2nd Floor—North End 
Rodger E, Stutz, Chairman 
9:30 A. M 12:00 M. 


1. Introductory statement by Kenneth J. Rehage, Universit 
High School, University of Chicago 


2. “The Use of Student Prepared and Other Visual Aids tn 
Summarizing the Work of a Unit on Problems of the 
Far East.” <A series of reports by student committees 


of the ninth grade, followed by class discussions 
3. General discussion 


School Administrators’ Clinic 


English Room—2nd Floor—North End 
William J. Hamilton, Chairman 
9:30 A. M.—12:00 M. 
Theme—Solving Administrative Problems through thi 5 
Visual Aids in a Public Relations Program 
“The Use of Lantern Slides in the Interpretation of 
Education Needs” 
B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Relations, Illinois 
Education Association, Springfield, Illinois 
“The Use of the Film Strip in the Discussion of Admin 
istrative Problems” 
Selmer H. Berg, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, 
Illinois 
“Motion Pictures in an _ Interpretation of Teaching 
Technics” 
Elvin G. Byers, Supervising Principal, Henry W. Long- 
fellow Elementary School, Oak Park, Illinois 
‘Bringing the Schools to the People through the Us« 
Kodachrome Lantern Slides” 
Charles Bruner, Superintendent of Schools, Kewanee, 
Illinois 


General discussion 


Zone VIII 

Miss Lelia Trolinger, zone president, has been doing 
a grand job of organization in spite of the fact that her 
library at the University of Colorado has just absorbed 
about three hundred electrical transcriptions which must 
be sorted and catalogued. 

One organization wrinkle worked out by Zone VIII 
may be useful elsewhere. Commercial distributors of 
equipment and materials in the territory covered by 
Zone VIII have agreed to inform Zone officers when 
they place new equipment. In this way potential mem 
bers may be contacted at the moment when membership 
would be most useful to them. 

Proceedings of the Zone meeting are going to be dis 
tributed to members as the first issue of a Zone News 
Bulletin. This bulletin is to contain information on 
Zone affairs and will probably be published quarterly. 


Zone X 


The largest single event in the field for sometime 


probably was the Southern Conference on Audio Visual 


Education held November 13, 14 and 15 in Atlanta, 


Georgia. This year marked the fifth anniversary of the 


Conference. Extended notice of this program appeared 
in the October issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. Pro 


ceedings of the Conference, available this year for the 


first time, will be given detailed review next month by 
Etta Schneider in her department “The Literature in 
Visual Instruction.” 
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WE’RE MAKING FAST DELIVERIES... 
300 M. P.H. Across the Atlantic and Pacific! 








RCA 16 MM. SOUND 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





Here’s the RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Motion Picture Projector that 
gives new life, new sparkle to 
every picture —that reproduces 
sound with tone that’s full, clear, 
and natural —at any volume. It’s 
soundly engineered and has many 
advantages for better picture pro- 
jection that we'll be glad to 
explain 














AYBE you recently ordered one of 
M our RCA 16 mm. Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors—and haven't been 
able tO get it 

Nevertheless, we at RCA, in partner- 
ship with our sub-contractors and ven- 
lors, have been making equipment for 
you—equipment just as much yours as 
if it had been shipped directly to you 
instead of to outposts and overseas des- 
tinations thousands of miles away. For 
this equipme< mt is de signed to preserve 
everything you value—everything that 
makes your way of living worth pre- 
serving. We have changed your ship- 
ping instructions a bit—that’s all. For 
“your” equipment went to Uncle Sam 


On your ‘‘other’’ order to be sent 
lirect to yo RCA will make every 


ROA Velo 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS—Edacational Dept. RCA Mfg. 
Co., inc., Camden, N.1. « A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


effort, subject only to the prior needs 
of the war program. For, obviously, 
victory Comes first, victory Counts most. 
In comparison we hold nothing else 
important! That's the only policy for 
you, for 130 million other Americans 
in 48 states, and for us at RCA! 


* FEWER BUT FINER x 


Because of our War Efforts, shortages exist in certain 
raw materials and in man power needed to build pro- 
jectors, and there will be a universal decrease in their 
production. Hence our RCA Sound Film Projectors 
will be fewer but finer than ever. For, as a result of U.S 
Government orders, RCA quality standards — always 
the highest—are now more exacting than ever! 


Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA Tubes in their sound equip- 
ment Trademark “RCA Victor’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg 
Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


wy RCA VICTOR 





rm A SS 
Educational Department (E-2) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 

Please send me complete information 
about RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Projectors 


PY) 


Name 








Address 








City State 
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FILMS AND RECORDS 


Erpi Films . . . Harvard Films 


Poetry Records (Author's Readings) 
Latin Records English Literature Records 
Films for the Improvement of Reading 


Write for Catalogue E 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


Biological Laboratories 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 


Rapi0- -MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 














AUTHENTIC Health 


Training, and Character Building Films 


For schools, social workers, child groups and medical and uental profe 
3‘ons Prepared in collaborat ion with and used by ealth author-ti 
social workers and educators 16 mm silent or sound; 8 mm silent 
For sale or rent Complete information on request from world distrtdutors 


i i (Producers) First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Salem, Oregon 
Health Film Service er 


New York, and Hollywood or their 


Bell and Howell Company °"'*% “ew York. and Holly 














New! OUR FLAG a0" ose 


16mm Silent, approx. 200 ft, Timely now and alway 


repeat value till worn out. Introductory Price $10.00. Order now. 





>] > 
EDUCATIONAL MS INDUSTRIAL Ml vocaTionALW -FILMS 
STUDIOS — 4400 MARKET STREET. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











Teaching Films for Primary Grades 


“Post Office.” “‘Loaf of Bread,” “Story of Milk,” “Dinner Time on 
the Farm,” “ABC of Puppets,” “Boats of the Great Lakes’’— 
and many others. 


Write for Free Catalog No. 142 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif. 











TIMELY CLASSROOM SOUND FILMS 





Pittsburgh Pa. 








SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
FEL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Sirip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 8%. Suffern, New York 











IIIT 24, iiccicticidumuiiideacinnibindanasiasite 1 reel 
"Hong Kong" idedeinesilednittietniunctatéen ; 1 reel 
eal aaa aisha died 1 oa 
I ins cal sneitiasdaesdideanactionsio 1 ree 
CORMIER? CAGE)  ...ccccccccccceceseces 2 reels \ I Ss l 1 I 
“Highlights of Lincoln's Career'’.. 1 reel p 

FOR RENT AND SALE ART FILMS 

“Abraham Lincoln"' (Walter Huston) 

SIE sitacidihclids caicubaenicadmiiatadsivantbestanaksnes 10 reels DISTRIBUTORS 
“Auld Lang Syne’ (Life of 

I onc ccncecstpidaisndbarnaas 7 reels 1303 Porterfield St. 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
New York University, New York City. 


Title of Thesis: AN EVALUATION OF THE USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY. 


Thesis completed in May 1941 for the degree of Master of 
Ikducation, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Investigator: (CHARLES A, 


Need For Study 


During recent years much stress has been placed upon 
the use of mechanical devices as a means of solving a 
variety of educational problems in the ordinary classroom. 
There is a belief, and some proof, that projected pictures, 
particularly the motion picture, has very definite teaching 
values Because of this belief the use of visual aids has 
increased remarkably during the past tew years This in 
crease 1n the use ofl mechanical Lids 11 the classroom has 
created many problems and has raised many questions 
which need answering 

Since most of the literature concerning the use of visual 
aids in biology deals with opinions rather than scientific 


facts, an effort was made in this investigation to demonstrate 
the values of visual aids experimentally in actual classroom 
situations. Most of the experiments that have been pet 
formed in this field have been conducted by specialists inte1 


ested in testing the values of visual aids as a problem within 


itself \s a result, none of the experiments in biology has 
been conducted for the specific purpose of discovering the 
learning values of these aids when they are used in the 
classroom situation in which various devices have been 
fitted into the general program of instructs 
Purpose of Study 

To determine scientifically the values of visual aids in 


teaching biology in a typical classroom 

The original purpose of the experiment was that of se 
curing reliable information concerning the use of visual aids 
in one particular school, known as the London High Schoo 


New London, Texas. 


Specific Problems 

1. Do students proht more from visual instruction thar 
from the traditional type of instruction? 

2. What are the results of the use of visual aids upon 
students of varying amounts of intelligence? Will a student 
with a high I.Q. gain more from the use of visual instru 
tion than will a student with a low I1.Q.° 

3. Does visual instruction result in better and longet 
retentions than dees the non-use of visual materials ? 

4. What effect will the use of visual aids have upon 
motivating student's preparation of daily assignments ? 

What is the comparative cost of visual instruction pro 
gram in a typical classroom? 


Procedure 

Three units of subject matter were chosen for the experi- 
ment. These were: Plant and Animal Groups, How Plants 
and Animals Behave, and the Laws of Heredity. Since each 
of these units was relatively new to the students, each student 
and each group appears to have had an equal opportunity for 
initial achievement. 

Three groups or classes, or subjects were utilized. One 
group had the use of no mechanical visual aids. It had only 
such aids as museum pieces, field trips and flat pictures, just 
as these had always been used in regular classroom in- 
truction. The second group utilized the museum, field trips, 
flat pictures, and in addition, lantern slides and a_ projector, 
and microscopic slides and micro-projector, The third 
group had the use of all these devices plus all the sound 
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and silent motion pictures available t topics i 

three units These pictures were selected t fit inte 

teaching schedule of the units of work chosen to be taught - 

during the experiment Most Unusual Sub ect! 
No attempt was made to select t tudents tf t J . 

different groups Three classes that ha een in existel 


up to the time the experiment started wer ed a ibject 
\ testing program conducted by the and previ 
records of the students vere assumed ti ovide sulhicient 
data for determining general abilities ( pacities ¢ { 


groups 


One form of an achievement test it the 
2Qinning ot the experiment and another 101 I the ame tf t 
at the end leacher-made tests were of tw kinds; wee 
and final The weekly tests covered the rk taught d 0 
ing a given weel The final teacher-mac test Va o1Vve 
approximately one week after the end otf 1 experiment 


This test covered all the subject n 


nime weeks of the experiment, Read this review that appeared 


\ teaching procedure consisting 


‘i Rare ras ee sicais Watt ‘ s 8 7 
ee ees a ee . in Educational Screen when it 


lowed. This method had been used tor some time 
wh gc ta a oe ee S first shown in America’s 
used during a portion of the supervised stu period Wa 
Films were used, in all instances, to supplement the re b h { 
hae cinnasoase. work. They weet dthebed 0 Ges Ol est theatres. 
small amount of time sed in the otl ] 1 
discussion. Th were used. in some instat a 


tion to a subject, but 11 ic] instal 


+] ae 4 

ee ie Ne ae ep atte me a Tre CLOTH OF KINGS' is an inform- 
a i re eR aa ae cota ol a , ative and effective travelogue showing the 
ther covered. Re-showine of dificult var the filn weaving of Irish linen. It received the 
adhered to in every instance where it v med ne Merit Award from Associated Publications 
for the outstanding short subject of the 
week. We quote a review of it from the 

I. The non-visual aids group ha ightly higher p ‘Film Daily': ‘During the process, the peas- 
centage of ninth-grade students than has the full visual ai ants gather and prepare the flax in their 


Results 


* rs ee ee eee er ts primitive way, for the weaving machines. 
vy th tact that it also has a slig M1 percent : . . 
Si a" ae agin ee rt gated = But in the factory ancient methods give 
eleve grace students i paftia And 

ie sila Meta (a las way to ihe new and the fibers are pro- 


Be eile ane al cessed by modern technique. True Irish 
aeinn' aalisicth “alesse <Miaih ice Mien Meine, te Mia wadiield colleens are among the factory workers, 
On the whole, it appears that the three groups were not and their deft fingers create the designs 
seriously unbalanced from the standpoint of the grade level and trace the delicate embroidery that 
of the subjects composing them completes the job. During the early scenes 

2. The full visual aids group wa t idvantage the cameraman captures some picturesque 
intelligence and aptitude, in comparison with the non-\ views of the Irish countryside which recall 
aids group and the partial visual aids grouy painted landscapes. The subject has an 

3. The students of the full visual aids group mai absorbing interest throughout, its inci- 
gain of 18.4% more than did the students of the non~ dental educational value detracting not at 


ds group e students of the 1 sua . . one 
aids group. The students of the full \ all from its entertainment qualities.’ " 


a gain of 15.8% more than did the student f the part 
visual aids group. The difference between the means 


by the three groups represents the effect f the instruction Whether you seek 


they received 


4. The retention of the full visual ar group was 10° EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


higher than that of the non-visual aids group, and 10 


higher than that of the partial visual aids group you will find that 
S. The students of the non-visual aids group were absent the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


twice as much as the students of the full visual aids grouy 


Also, the non-visual aids group made no preparation of the 
assigned lesson slightly more than 66 per cent more da For Further Information 
than did the full visual aids group Write to 

6. For the period of experimentatior he total ist pe 


student was thirteen cents NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Conclusions 


wT ss ace ve woe vos cone | UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


is one of the most potent educational factors of recent 

vears. What is true of the use of visual aids in the teacl 

ing of biology is also true in any other field in which ade COMPANY, INC. 

quate materials are available Any device which will 11 

crease mastery of subject matter as much as eighteen ]| Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


cent, will increase retention as much as ten per cent, and 
: CiRcle 7-7100 


will so adequately motivate students, can no _ longer 








questioned as to its value in the classroon 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


Connecticut School Produces 


Community Patterns in Geometry is one of the new 
school-made films that indicates the possibilities of 
future productions in the field of mathematics. Pro- 
duced by Arthur S. Bibbins, mathematics instructor and 
audio-visual director at the Darien High School, the 
250-foot film shows in color how geometry is not an 
abstract subject but one that is closely associated with 
everyday life. 

A straight railroad track, electric wires between 
poles, and a four-lane highway illustrate the principle 
of parallel lines. A cardboard circle, a dinner plate, 
a rack of bicycles in the rear of the high school, and 
a circular window in a nearby church show some of 
life’s circles. Honeycomb presents the natural hexagons. 

To show the relation of rectangular figures to every- 
day life, student cameramen shot scenes of a brick ter- 
race, of piano keys, and of a cross. Octagons found by 
the film-makers included an octagonal window and a 
highway stop sign. Oil tanks, canned goods, and 
clock weights were discovered as examples of cylinders. 
More complicated geometric figures were illustrated by 
lathe gears and kettle drums. 

The final title of the film, “The Glorious Union of 
Rectangles and Parallels,” is followed by the American 
Flag—an example of geometric figures. 






p C 
Steady as a Rock! 


Films projected through a 
Holmes portable machine have 
unusual brilliance and distinct- 
iveness—the sound reproduc- 
tion is noticeably superior. 








This is due primarily 
to the unvarying 
Holmes policy of 
building projectors 
that meet the most 
exacting standards 
of performance— 
and fixing the price READY TOCARRY 
afterwards, yet the 32 lbs. 28 lbs. 

cost to you is no Total weight with 

more then an ordi- Speaker only 60 Ibs. 


nary machine. 


Owing to U. S. Gov- 
ernment demands, it 
is impossible at pres- 
ent to make any 
definite promises on 
delivery. 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 
35mm Projectors for over 
25 years. 






Projector 
attached to 
Amplifier 


16mm Portable, Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35mm Portable, Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35mm Imperial for Auditoriums. 











By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


GODFREY ELLIOTT, Oakvale, W. Va. 
Readers are invited to submit questions. 











Ohio 

Richard W. Horn, director of audio-visual aids, 
Galion Public Schools, produced a very useful film on 
How Teachers Are Hired a few years ago. His latest 
production, 4 Good Start, shows the public what goes 
on at nursery school and gives the reasons for each 
part of the daily program. (400 feet ) 

A fifth grade puppet show and an art-music project 
are recorded on a 400-foot film developed at Wooster, 
Ohio. Not only does the film show the puppet play, 
but also it pictures the making of the puppets by the 
fifth graders. C. M. Layton, superintendent of schools, 


was the cameraman. 


Wisconsin 

H. M. Kuckuk, Rufus King High School, Milwau- 
kee, has produced an all-color film for the Milwaukee 
Physical [Education Department. Documenting the 
Third Biennial Athletic and Play Holiday, it records 
the action of the field day. 


Course in Film Making 


The Hartley School of Film Making, 20 West 
+7th Street, New York City, announce a new film 
workship course in 1942. 

“The chief objective of the workshop is to learn 
as much about film technique as possible, but a 
secondary objective is to produce a film which is 
good enough to obtain distribution. If this second 
objective is accomplished, the students will share 
equally in the profits. 

“A film topic will be selected which lends itself 
to treament by many individual units; such a theme 
as the contributions of the foreign-born to the cul- 
ture of the New World might be used. 

“Students will meet once a week as a group and 
will come in during the week for private conference 
and criticism of material shot. The good footage 
will be selected and a dupe reversal made. There 
will be no limitation on the amount of film shot 
each student may submit as much as he wishes, 
but is required to submit at least 50 feet. Those 
who wish to work in other branches of film produc- 
tion, such as research, script writing, music or criti- 
cism, may do so. 

“There will be ten weekly sessions of two hours 
each and individual conferences fortnightly. The 
recording of the film will be done in post-sessions 
and will not involve any extra expenditure on the 
part of the student.” 
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Question Box on School Film Production 


1. What precautions should we observe in purchasing a 
used camera? 


With the present restriction of metal production at 
the bulk of optical glass going into milit: O a 
used cameras and lenses will become scarcer and 
shoddy equipment will appear on the dealers’ shelve 
siderable care must be exercised in the purchase 
equipment The wisest method is to select a rey 
dealer whom you know and in whose integrit 
faith. Buy your equipment from or through him, afte 
has certified to its condition Never purchase equip 
from any source without the clearly stipulated understar 
that it can be returned if it does not perform according 
the dealer’s guarante: If you would like to know what 
look for in examining used equipment, read pages 66-68 


Producing School Movies by Child and Fincl 


2. We should like to exchange information and films with 
Other school production groups. Is there any established 
agency through which such exchanges can be made? 


None specifically for the school field The An 
Cinema League maintains a listing service for its membe 
who wish to exchange films, and several schools ma 
found in its lists | suggest that vou read over th 
of school production groups mentioned it some of Mt 
Finch’s recent columns in this magazine, then write dire 


to the schools that interest you 


3. In planning a sound film can we record music and 
commentary on discs in our local radio studio, then send 
the discs to the film laboratory for transfer to film? 

Such a procedure would be possible (but not necessaril 


advisable), if great care were used to synchronize and cue 
your sound to the screen. If you expect the sound to be cued 
accurately in a number of places to the picture, there must be 


assurance that the studio projector is mechanically synchro 
nized to the recording turntable. The final recording 

film can be no better than your disc recording, there will 
in fact be some loss in tonal quality if you try to use the 
disc recording as an intermediate step between original 
sound and the film sound track. Before you attempt thi 
procedure, I suggest that you write to the laboratory you 
plan to have do the film recording. Explain your proj 


to them fully, and ask for their suggestions and criticisn 


4. Our production group, by reason of considerable ex 
perience, finds the few books on school production excellent 
but a little elementary for some of the more advanced 
members. Can you recommend an advanced book that might 
help them? 


There are no “advanced” handbooks dealing specifically 
school production The field is still too new and too limite 
to justify a publication of this type. Perhaps your group wot 
be interested in Paul Burnford’s Filmi For Amateurs (P 
man Publishing Corporation; $3.50). It is mall book (1 
pages), sensitively written for the umate 


wants to improve his technique 


5. We want to repeat some opening scenes of our film in 
the closing sequence. Is our simplest procedure to have a 
reversal duplicate made of the opening scenes? 

Don’t do it that way! Reversal duplicate footage should 


not be spliced into vour original reversal film. The revert 
dupe has its emulsion surface on the opposite side from t 
original. When the two are run through your projector on 
the same reel one of them will be slightly out of ( 

If your script demands exact duplication of opening scene 
in the closing sequence, the simplest procedure is to shoot 
those opening scenes with two cameras set side by side 
Use the same focal length lenses on both cameras, and 


frame the same area with both cameras. Of course, if y« 
do not have an extra camera available, your next alternative 
is to photograph the opening scenes twice with the one 
camera that you do have. The care that you use in re 
photographing these scenes will be in direct proportion t 
the importance of key action, costume, location, lighting 
etc., that the repeated scenes must show. G.F 
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NOW More Than Ever— 


LONG LIFE 
Means ECONOMY 











ELECTROL 
~ SCREEN 


FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE 





») 


Reg. U.S. Pat 


Its electrical operation unrolls and re- 
rolls the fabric at a constant speed. No 
jerking! No strain on fabric! No acci- 
dental flip-ups! The greater circumfer- 
ence of its large-diameter roller means 
fewer turns in rerolling. As a result, the 
Da-Lite Electrol screen, when unrolled, 
hangs smoothly; for there is no tight 
crumpling even at the upper edge ad- 
joining the roller. Hands never touch 
and mar the surface. The screen is 
lowered, raised, or stopped at any posi- 
tion by electrical control. Because the 
Electrol can be rerolled by the flick 
of a switch, there is less chance of 
“forgetting” to put it back, after each 
use, in its protective case, where it is 
safe from dust and dirt. Ask your sup- 
plier about this longer-lived and more 
economical screen. Write for catalog. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 2ES, 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


HE new authors of the department will en- 
her to continue the critical review of new 
films on the basis originally outlined by Mr. Don 
White in his foreword to “New Films of the Munth 
As They Look to a Teacher Committee” in the 
October, 1940 issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

The Teacher Committee will consist of members of 
two graduate classes in audio-visual education and 
teachers in the University School. The authors will 
attempt, in the description of the film, to give an 
objective report of the content and meaning of the 
film. The final revision of the description of content 
and an appraisal of the selection and organization of 
material in the film, the use of the film medium, and 
possible educational uses for the film will be prepared 
by the Teacher Committee immediately following the 
viewing of each film. The description of content and 
the committee appraisal will, therefore, represent a 
composite contribution of the committee rather than 
the opinion of a single critic 

Three to five films will be reviewed each month. 
The editor may, from time to time, include notes on 
production activities and forthcoming releases of inter 
est to the readers. 

The Flag Speaks (Teaching Film Custodians) 19 minutes, 
technicolor, 16 mm. sound. Apply to distributor for rental 
sources and prices. Produced in 1940 by Warner Brothers 
Pictures. 

This subject presents the flag of the United States of 
America and the struggles to establish and maintain the 
national unity and the freedoms for which it stands. 

During shots of New York City and contemporary 
scenes the commentator stresses the diversity of race, lan 
guage, and religious beliefs in our population. The unity 
of these diverse groups is illustrated by a great crowd in a 
stadium standing while the flag is unfurled. 

Brief shots show several of the predecessors of our flag. 
The stars and stripes are unfurled at Fort Schuyler on the 
Mohawk, under siege by British Man reads to crowd 
from a newspaper, brought by relieving cavalry troop, an 
article describing the new national flag designated by the 
Continental Congress. The new flag is hastily made of a 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by LLOYD F. EVANS 


Assistant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


girl’s red petticoat, a white shirt, and an officer's blue 
cloak. Two officers discuss what all colonists are fighting 
for and this is summed up by one officer’s quotation from 
Voltaire: “I detest what you Say, but I will defend to the 


death your right to say it.” 

Soon the victorious Americans are quarreling among 
themselves. \ tavern scene of men arguing about state 
versus national sovereignty Unity does triumph, but 
1798 the Alien and Sedition Act threatens the fundamental 
freedoms for which the flag stands. John Chase is arrested 


in his newspaper office and his place wrecked because he 
defied this act. Jefferson pardons all prisoners under the 
\ct, and Chase comes from jail triumphant. The next threat 
to liberty occurs in 1833 when freedom of worship is at 
stake \ttacks on the Mormons and the pillaging of thei 
churches \ shot of the confederate flag being unfurled 
introduces a short sequence showing the Civil War wit! 
its threat to unity. The next sequence concerns equal 
frage and the right of assembly \ women’s meeting 
broken up by group of rufhans showing how a minority oft 


abuses privileges enjoyed under the flag 


Finally the film shows how to display and honor the flag 
properly, and summarizes the appeal of the flag to the many 
diverse groups in the United States 

COMMITTEE APPRAISAI Rathe than a series of authenti 
events presented in a scholarly textbook fashion, the 
attempts to create the social atmosphere under which na 
tional unity and the Freedoms of our Democracy 
developed This film can be used to motivate discussiot1 
ot civil libertic S and the processes whereby det ocrati ( 
doms are extended and aintained The filn ils 
able for use in auditorium programs and assemblies to 
a dramatic interpretatior foundations of patri 
The Civil War sequence was so scantily developed t 
contribute little to the significance of the filn 


Power For Defense (National Defense Advisory Cor 


sion—superseded by the Office for Emergency Management 
10 minutes, 16 mm, sound \pply to producer for free 
and rental sources and sale prices. Issued in 1941. Teacl 
guide furnished 

The use of power resources for defense production in thé 
Tennessee Valley is the theme \ brief introduction show 
seven completed dams and three new dams under con 
struction which compos gigantic power plant in the 
Tennessee Valle The commentator. tell hat powe 
obtained from them and points out that this source of powet 
is in an area which can suppl) third of the raw materials 
needed for defense and that it is protected by its geograpl 
position from attack by any enemy 

The film shows workers in factories turning out tents 


army clothing, uniforms, and shoes; the processing of phos 
phate rock from the valley to recover phosphorus for trace1 
bullets and other munitions: the reconversion of Muscle 


Shoals for nitrate manufacture; a new method for the re 


covery of vital manganese through the use of abundant 


electric power; and aluminum recovered from the ore in 
the TVA area being rolled and stacked for shipment to 
leading aircraft manufacturers. The next sequence shows 


manufacture of training planes in the valley. Then a quick 
review of many specialized industries supplying machines 


and war materials. The last scene shows the products 
shipped by train and truck 
COMMITTEE APPRAISAL: This is a “news report of film”, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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KEYSTONE Visual Aids | | 
Are Playing an Important Role in the | 
Modern Reading Program 
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“The Keystone Way of Teaching 


The Keystone Telebinocular 
Tests—Screen out for reference 
to the eye specialist many who 


Reading”—A manual by Daisy 
M. Jones, outlining a program 
for the use of the lantern and of 
regular and handmade lantern 


are held back in their reading 
by visual handicaps. 


slides in teaching reading 
throughout the first year. 


The Keystone Flashmeter— An 
attachment for the Keystone 
Lantern that has unusual possi- 
bilities in regular and remedial 
work in reading. 





There are ample experimental data on the use of each of the 
three visual-aid items pictured above. 


The use of visual aids in the teaching of reading is an attack 


on one of the most pressing problems in the modern American 
school. 


Further information will be sent on request. 


Keystone View Company 


— 











Meadville, Penna. 
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The Educational Screen 








KKKKK KKK HK 
SPECIAL FILMS 


EFENSE 


NOW AVAILABLE 


“Fighting the Fire Bomb”—2 reels 
Rental—$3.00 
“The Warning’—3 reels—Rental $4.50 
“Stop That Fire’—1 reel—Rental {.00 


(These subjects especially good for training air-raid wardens) 


“AMERICANS ALL” 


The first of 50 FILMS on 
SOUTH AMERICA 
From the Office of 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Write for Catalog 


Y.M.C.A. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


WEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
347 MADISON AVE. [9S0.LASALLEST = 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 


LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF FREE FILM 





Where progressive schools get their selected films— 


MANS FILM. 


LIBRARY 
DANA AVE. — 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





1521 











(Continued from page 74) 

suitable for use in current events periods to vitalize dis- 
cussions of the conversion of our industrial resources to 
war-time production. The content is admirably selected to 
give great unity and dramatic intensity. Such discrimi 
nating selection prohibits the inclusion of information neces- 
sary for the establishment of relationships which would 
qualify the film for classroom use in subject matter areas. 


TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority in cooperation with the 
National Defense Advisory Commission) 22 minutes, 16 mm. 
Apply to producer for free and rental sources and 
sale prices. Issued in 1940. 

Describes development of power and rehabilitation of the 
land and people of the Tennessee Valley under the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Opens with scenes of the land and 
rivers in the TVA area while the commentator _ briefly 
tells of the early settlers, who in a century stripped natural 
resources and loaded rivers with silt, and turns to present 
efforts through skill and brains to harness the water and 
reclaim the land. Next shown are the multipurpose dams 
to control floods, make navigation possible, and produce 
power; and the four new dams under construction. Skilled 
and unskilled workers on these projects are represented by 
15 unions of the building and metal trades 

New waterways are shown with boats carrying freight 
and going through locks. Shots of generators, plants, power 
lines, other equipment, and the control boards where crews 
direct power to users, introduce the use of power in indus 
try. Workers swing along to work in plants where sheet 
metal is being rolled and stamped, textiles woven, shoes 


sound. 


stamped and sewn, precision machines worked, and _ electric 
furnaces used. 

Next the use of power by the farmer is shown by scenes 
of the farmer irrigating, taking stored food from communit\ 
electrical lockers, and fertilizing land with phosphorus fertilizer 
from Muscle Shoals. 
workers illustrates the re-forestation activities carried on 
under the TVA. 


Transplanting of seedlings by C.C.( 


Researchers are shown at work finding 





new methods for utilizing natural resources of the area 
while commentator tells progress made to date. 

The use of this huge reservoir of waterpower created by 
TVA is shown in the manufacture for defense of manganese, 
sheet aluminum, airplanes, shells, and ammonium nitrate 
for explosives. Film closes with shots of workers against 
background of machinery while commentator summarizes 
purposes of TVA in “weaving in this fertile valley a sturdy 
fabric of democracy.” 

\PPRAISAI This film can be used to introduce 
f 


COM MITTEE 


study of long-range national planning in development « 
physical and human resources. It shows how resources, de- 
veloped to improve the standard of living in a large area 
of our country, can quickly be converted to produce efficiently 
defense material. It can also be used in the study of the 
geography of the Tennessee Valley. The film lacks a map 
defining area drained by Tennessee River and locating the 
various dams. In some instances commentary and picture 
are not correlated. For instance, while commentator tells 
of heavy annual rainfall in the valley, the picture shows a 
dry field with clouds of dust stirred up by the wheels of a 
farm implement. 
film is excellent 
a film has been handled skilfully 


In general the technical quality of the 
The difficult editing of so comprehensive 


Addresses of Producers and Distributors 

Office for Emergency Management, Division of Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
York, New York. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 


\ ille Tennessee 


Street, New 


Division of Information, Knox- 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Mr. Arch Mercey, producer of the two films, Power For 


Defense and TIl’A, reviewed in this column, offers with these 
films a solution to the problems of production, distribution, 
and use of theatrical and educational films designed for the 
dissemination of information and for the building of civilian 
morale by government departments during the national war 
effort. The practice has been not to release these films for 
16 mm. use until they have had a theatrical run. Thus during 
the period when the subject is timely and of utmost import- 
ance the film is unavailable to the teachers on the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels and leaders of adult study groups 
and forums. If immediately issued in 16 mm., it is quite 
possible that the films could be systematically shown, under 
optimum learning conditions, to approximately 20 to 40° per 
cent of the population of many communities. 

Mr. Mercey has suggested a solution to this problem in 
his treatment of the same subject in the two films, Power For 
Defense and TVA. The same camera crew shot footage on 
power, material, and human resources used in the production 
of defense materials under the TVA. The footage was used 
in both films. Power For Defense was made into a highly uni- 


1 


fied, fast-moving, and dramatic ten-minute theatrical short, 


while the 7] 
for 16mm. use by school and community groups. Power For 


Defense, designed for use in theatres, deals specifically with 
| 


1 footage was organized into a twenty minute film 


the use of electrical power generated at the great dams of the 
Tennessee Valley in the production of defense materials, and 
the gearing of American industry to effective war production. 
It compares favorably in unity and in dramatic intensity t 
On the other hand, the 7/1’ A 
film develops the need for a planned use of. resources, gives 
Valley Authority, and then 
regional and national implications of the project 


entertainment films in theaters. 


a brief history of the Tennesse 
shows the 
in the development of waterways, the use of power in industry, 
opportunities the 


agriculture, defense, reforestation, and the 
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ERP! FILMS FOR DEFENSE TRAINING 


Eight Releases for Immediate Delivery 





TITLES 
Eyes and Their Care 
First Aid 
Home Nursing 
Body Defenses Against Disease 
Foods and Nutrition 
Theory of Flight 
Problems of Flight 
The Weather 





*‘Nearsightedness may be corrected by wearing concave lenses.” 
(From the production “The Eyes and Their Care’’) 


Also Available: 


TWENTY RECORDINGS ON THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 





For complete information on these and 


180 other ERP! educational subjects write Dept. ESF 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














TVA has provided for the people of the valley. TVA not Films and Slides Together 


only gives information, but orients tl acts in the soci (Concluded from page 53) 
SEE, SARE WS YO See The PHONE POPEN Oe: Be enees following are suggestive of the follow-up that might be 
causes and as the cause of effects to come Ir. Me : 2 3 gts. : 
ntimenes stodection of two Blas oc the wnt stbied used in the development of a unit of this kind: 
designed for their respective channels of distribution, probabh Social Studies 
cost little more than a single theatrical short and gained th 1. Finding out about other groups of pioneers who 
advantage of making possible the release both the edu settled in our West. 
ee ae ee beer ae Rigas A oo ae 2 Making a large map of the United States on 
for the production of both educations! and theatrical fle o which early pioneer routes and settlement are 
the same subject and in releasing early the 16 mm. educational shown 
version 3. Making a covered wagon. 
+. Dipping candles. 

tes tek 26 Bei tek i ee come Reed 5 Showing the sound film, The Westward Move- 
distributed by Universal Pictures Company, Rocketell ment (Erpi), as a summary to the entire unit. 
Center, New York City kkeaxrcursions 

We ran notice of this film in September 1937, when it w 1. Visiting the St. Louis Public School Education 
sass aac dpertlaair netic ccnagciclerein fe eee ae padlga Museum to study specimens of pioneer life. 
aa ee 2. Visiting Salem, Illinois, a replica village of 

The Cloth of Kings is a notably well made film giving 1 pioneer days. 
clear and absorbing story of Ireland’s flax industry from 1 lrt: Making a mural showing phases of pioneer life. 
soil of Erin to the salons of the world, from primitive and ut Literature and English: Reading and dramatizing 
Se. es ae eee oe ee stories of pioneers from a suggested bibliography. 
threshing. to the most modern factory machine ind proces is " 
for the expert creation of beautiful line “ea Current Events: Finding out about such twentieth 
the film is more than a mere factual document on linen-makit century pioneers as Admiral Byrd, Beebe and_ the 
It brims with bits of cultural element as wel It is a verita recent settlers in Alaska. 
little pictorial saga of rish life and toil in flax-field at /usic: Learning songs sung by the early pioneers. 
aang Aeron regi 4 poaklg ot ened rae ry a a Physical Education: Learning square dances enjoyed 
Charming shots of th uniquely lovely I: landscape gi by these pironeers. 
authentic background of the island’s great minercial ind Not all the above suggested activities were used by 
try, which is also a labor of love and art that the worl this class; some were repetitions of work which had 
manifestly enjoy. This picture will delight and beneht an been done; but enough of them were used to provide 
classroom or auditorium where the subject is appropriate t : : 4 ; 
the study in hand the extension and completion of learning necessary to 

. ( Reviewed by N. L. G the unit. 
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Now in 16 mm. Sound Film! 


Three Great UNIVERSAL Serials 
SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE 


Jackie Cooper pits his scouting ability against the 
cunning of a savage Indian tribe and the villainy 
of a counterfeiting ring, to win out after a series 
of thrilling incidents. 12 episodes. 


FLAMING FRONTIERS 


Based on Peter B. Kyne’s novel “The Tie that 
Binds” this action-packed serial drama reveals the 
dangers, courage and hardships of the early pion- 
eers. Features John Mack Brown. 15 episodes. 


FLASH GORDON 


A journey into the realm of fantasy—a glimpse 
into the future of a 1000 years from now. Based 
on the Flash Gordon newspaper strip. Features 
Buster Crabbe. 13 episodes. 





TWO MYSTERY THRILLERS! 


Finest of their kind. Produced by a major 
company. 


THE BLACK DOLL 


With Nan Grey, Donald Woods, Edgar 


Kennedy and William Lundigan. 7 reels. 





—— DANGER ON THE AIR — 





With Donald Woods, Nan Grey, Jed Prouty 
and Berton Churchill. & reels. 











Send tor Catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


Mili. O Lutlohn Sou 


D ENTERTAINMEN TheiDDD FILM. ee 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-2 New York 






































Four New 


Vocational Guidance 


Sound Films 


@ The Electrician ® Drafting 

@ Engineering @ Nursing 
These new films are definitely timely. Thousands of girls are looking 
to the nursing profession. Many boys want to be electricians, drafts- 
men or engineers. Here is your opportunity to acquaint them with 
the requirements of these vocations, by showing workers at their jobs. 





"Your Life Work" Films also include Finding Your Life Work, Radio 
and Television, Journalism, Automotive Service, Woodworking. 


UNIQUE TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
Makes Ownership Easy 


20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips 


Job Classification Vocational Subjects 
1. Classification of occpts. 11. Aircraft manufg. 
2. Professional-manageria! 12. Aircraft operation 
3. Clerical and sales 13. Tree surgery 

4. Service occupations 14. Osteopathy 

5. Agriculture, fishery 15. Printing industry 
6. Skilled occupations 16. Steel industry 

7. Skilled occupts. (cont.) 17. Optometry 

8. Semi-skilled occpts. 18. Cement manufg. 
9. Semi-skilled (cont.) 19. Hotel 

10. Unskilled occpts. 20. Railroad 


Student guides accompany these strips. Write for preview. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bido. 7514 N. Ashland Aye. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, 111. 











The Educational Screen 


ews and 


Government Film Coordinator Appointed 

Mr. Lowell Mellett. Director of the Office of Govern 
ment Reports, Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
Coordinator of Government Films by President Roose 
velt, thus bringing under one head the numerous film 
activities of various government agencies. Assistants 
to Mr. Mellett are Leo Rosten, recently liaison man 
between the Office of Emergency Management and 
Hollywood, and Arch Mercey, formerly with the U.S 
Film Service. It will be Mr. Mellett’s job also to co 
ordinate wartime film production, both government and 
professional, working with the motion picture industry's 
War Activities Committee, headed by Francis Harmon 
of the Hays office, through which organization govern 
ment films will be released to catens. 

The educational film field has also offered to coop 
erate with the government in film distribution. Rep 
resentatives of the 16 mm. industry met in Washington 
on January 26 to discuss the roll of the non-theatrical 
16 mm. film as a medium of informing, inspiring, and 
training our citizens to meet the demands of war. The 
Committee’s report, which was submitted to Mr. Mel 
lett, dealt with the four principal needs: a plan of 
organization that will mobilize the widest eet. le sup 
port for the showing of government films; adequate 
films; physical distribution facilities for booking, ship 
ping, inspecting, repairing, and keeping reports on films 
shown ; and projection equipment and personnel. The 
following organizations sent representatives to the con 
ference : Nigel University Extension Association ; 
National Association of Visual Education Dealers ; Vis 
ual Equipment Manufacturers a ilms, Ine. ; 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association; Erpi Class 
room Films, Inc.; Walter O. Siaheee Inc.: Bell and 
Howell Company; Modern Tzlking Picture Service. 
Inc.; Castle Films: and Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau. 

Defense Film Production 

The first official training film to be approved by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, is /ighting 
the Fire Bomb, produced by Transfilm, Incorporated, 
under the technical supervision of the Chemical \WWat 


fare Service of the U. S. Army and the National Fire 


Protection Association. The film runs fifteen minutes 
and gives vital information on methods and equipment 
to be employed in fighting fire bombs and preventing 
the spread.of fire. A special teacher’s manual has been 
prepared by the Satety Research Institute, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenue, New York City, to accompany the film. 
It contains instructions for using the film in class work, 
lectures to be given before and after the showing, 
“quiz questions, and other instructional material 
Copies of the film in 16mm can be obtained from 
Transfilm, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The Research Council of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood, is collaborating 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps and the Civilian 
Defense Committee in the production of a series of 
civilian defense films. Lieut. Col. Darryl I. Zanuck. 
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oles 


chairman of the Council, announced that the first 

these films, all of which will deal with military infor 
mation of vital importance and interest to the civiliai 
population, will be on such subjects as safeguarding 
military information, proper cooperation of the civilian 


population with the military authorities, and the proper 


preparation for blackouts. 


Film Study Courses 
City College of New York inaugurated a seri 

film courses this month under the supervision of 
Irving Jacoby, producer and director. The series 
known as the Institute of Film Techniques, will consist 
of twelve workshop and lecture courses on the produ 
tion and utilization of documentary films. According t 
Mr. Jacoby, “they have been designed to train experts 
to supervise the use of fact films in schools and colleges 
civilian defense, Government agencies, social service 


labor organizations, church and cultural groups, as wel 


as for commercial, industrial, and advertising purposes.” 


Lecturers will include John Grierson, Canadian Fih 
Commissioner, Joris Ivens, Willard Van Dyke, Johr 
Ferno, Alice V. Keliher. Kurt London. and Stuart 


Legg. 
A A 
Jean Benoit Levy, noted krench director who pro 


duced the well known films LaMaternelle and Ballerina 
conducts a course on the “Motion Picture Its Present 
And Its Future” at the New School for Social R 

search, 66 West 12th Street, New York City, eve 

Tuesday from 6:00 to 7:40. The course will meet f 

fifteen weeks and will take up the study of the filn 

its nearly infinite varieties, many of which are being 
used increasingly by science, art, industry, government 
and social agencies. The course is in two sections 
the “Motion Picture As Education, Publicity, Docu 
mentation, Theatre’, which began on February 3rd 
and “‘Potentialities of the Motion Picture in Education” 
which starts on March 3lst. Whi 


t Stress 1S laid 
non-theatrical uses of the motion picture, theatri 
films, both here and abroad. constitute half of Section A 


of the course Documentaries are considered as 


transition stage between dramatic and educational 


movies. In Mr. Benoit-Levy’s view the motion pictur 
is capable of being not merely a great art medium but 
as an educational instrument it is destined to prove a 
important in its uses as the printed page itself. Bi 

fore the war he was the General Secretary of the Fren 

Committee of the International Institute for Educa 
tional I*-ilms of the League of Nations 

A A 


New York University School of Education agait 
offers its well-known course on “The Motion Pictur 
Its Artistic, Educational, and Social Aspects” o1 
Thursday evenings from 6:15 to 8:00 at the Washing 
ton Square campus, under the direction of Frederic M 
Thrasher. Special attention will be given to the usé 
of films in national defense. 

Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton will continue his course o1 


“The Study and Appreciation of American Histor 
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“INSTITUTIONAL” 
MODEL DS 


52” x 52” 
45” x 60” 
60” x 60” 
§2” x 12” 


Perfect Rigidity 
and Alignment 


Unsurpassed 
Portability and 
Ease of Operation 





AUTOMATIC SCREEN 


Once again Radiant brings you a much-needed service. 
A perfect screen is now made perfect for portability and 
ease of operation, in the new "'Institutional’’ Model DS. 
The exclusive features of the famous Model A Automatic 
in a screen large enough for all your needs. The noted 
Radiant ‘Hy-Flect" glass beaded screen is guaranteed 
for permanent whiteness. Square tubing on both tripod 
and extension support gives maximum rigidity in even the 
largest sizes. Solid, square extension rod insures proper 
alignment. Positive locking at amy height. No set screws 
or hand-operated locking devices. Write for FREE 
descriptive folder. 


RADIAN? MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1140-6 Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 
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“OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES” 


A New List of 16mm Sound Film Shorts 








Russia's Millions Mobilize 


Civilian reaction to German invasion, women 
in industry and agriculture, army of guerilla 


fighters, bomb shelter preparation. 


FOR HONOR, FREEDOM & COUNTRY 


Russia's mighty armed forces at the front 
"scorched earth" policy in operation, civil 


| ian brigades dig tank traps and fortifications 























And Many Other Films On: 


The Army — The People — Culture 


Write for Folder ‘‘Our Russian Allies'' 


BRANDON FILMS 1600 “BROADWAY 


through the Motion Picture” at New York University 
Thursday evenings, carrying 4 points credit. Phases 
of history to be covered by authentic motion pictures 
this term are the American Revolution, the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government, the westward move- 
ment, and the slavery struggle. The object is to deter- 
mine how far a satisfactory knowledge of history may 
be obtained through the pictorial medium. 














Growing Activity in Tennessee 

The Audio-Visual Department of the Tennessee 
Education Association, newly organized under the 
chairmanship of Mr. W. K. McCharen, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro, is making plans 
for its second annual sectional meeting to be held dur- 
ing the T.E.A. convention in Nashville April 2-4. Last 
year the audio-visual section was held jointly with the 
librarian’s section. This year’s meeting will be a joint 
session with either the Elementary Principals or the 
Intermediate section. 

The film library of the University of Tennessee 
Division of University Extension has been growing 
steadily. The January issue of its “Audio-Visual 
News” lists thirty new acquisitions, and titles of films 
available for building patriotism, morale, and national 
unity—‘‘films which should definitely be considered to 
help in the task during months to come.” 


South Carolina Service Expands 

The use of audio-visual aids in the classrooms of 
South Carolina is becoming more popular from year 
to year, as evidenced by the growing activities of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau of the University Extension 
Division. Last year the Division circulated a total of 
3,662 reels among its 180 users, which more than 
doubled the number of reels distributed the preceding 
year. Ninety-five new films were added to the Di- 
vision’s film library during the past year. According 
to reports, the number of motion picture projectors in 
use in South Carolina schools has doubled in the past 
two years. There is also reported evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the educational use of slides, record- 
ings, and radio. 





The Educational Screen 


"FLUFFY 
THE 
KITTEN’ 


| Reel—!6mm.— 
Silent 


Sale Only 


AN APPROVED PRIMARY GRADE FILM! 


@ A new, direct and simple teaching film that conveys its message 
effectively and entertainingly to children. 

@ Glimpses into the life of a three months old kitten; characteristic 
activities; correct care of kittens; vocabulary graded. 

@ Excellent for use in kindergarten through third grade in general 
elementary studies—including Nature Study, eading, Health 
and Art. 

Called "‘EXCELLENT" by Educational Screen. 

Rated "'OUTSTANDING" by H. W. WILSON FILM CATALOGUE. 
Endorsed by leading Educators and Directors of Visual Aids. 
Guaranteed highest quality Vaporated fine-grain prints. 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention 


FOSTER FILMS 


40 East 17th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Along with the growing interest in visual aids has 
gone the preparation and training of teachers in visual 
techniques, courses being offered on the University 
campus and at several extension centers. 


Another USHA Film Slide 

Government Departments are making more and 
more use of the potent little film slide for informa- 
tional and instructional purposes. As an example, 
one of the many recent productions of the United 
States Housing Authority of the Federal Works 
Agency (which we have viewed with keen interest) 
is entitled “Yes, We CAN Have Housing.” The 
roll presents 80 pictures excellently chosen, con- 
cisely titled, single frame pictures (75 cents a roll, 
with Speech Notes), with detailed suggestions for 
modifying and adapting the roll for varying local 
purposes. It is a telling series of “‘before and after” 
contrasts, the familiar slum conditions and the in 
creasingly familiar “modern housing projects.” 

The USHA also offers to schools and colleges 
most ample bibliographic service through numer 
ous multigraphed reference lists. These cover 
Housing Courses being given in Colleges and Uni- 
versities in 1941-42, motion pictures and film slides 
locally or professionally produced throughout the 
country, literature on the subject in the form of 
documents available from Washington, pamphlets 
from many other sources, housing study guides, 
books, magazines, news bulletins—the aggregate 
representing a mass of reference material for en- 
riching the study of housing problems by com- 
munities, schools or colleges. Merely write the 
USHA in Washington. 





Data on Summer Courses Wanted 

The Educational Screen is again gathering infor- 
mation on all summer courses in visual instruction, 
for publication in the April and May issues. 

Any reader knowing of such courses to be given 
next summer is earnestly asked to send us names of 
the institutions--with or without further data, such 
as: title of corse, name of instructor, dates of dura- 





tion, credits, contents of course. 
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Motion Pictures for LENT 
REELS REELS 

| Ave Maria 8 Glory of Faith (Story of St. Theresa) 

7 St. Anthony 9 Don Bosco (St. John Bosco) 

7 St. Francis 8 Cavalcade of Civilization 

7 St. Bernadette 4 Ambassadors of Christ 

6 Jesus of Nazareth 9 An Orphan Boy of Vienna 

7 Christus (Passion Play) 9 Mutiny in the Big House 


1303 Porterfield Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Visual Art Films 











A Visual Aid for Defense Training 
(Concluded from page 55) 


Attachments may be obtained with the machine 


NI 


that allow 35mm strip film and glass slides to 
be used. 

8. In common with all still projection, all students 
see exactly the same point, illustrated by the 1 
structor, at the same time. 

9, Because of the darkened room, distracting in 
fluences are reduced to a minimum 

10. Material can be organized in any sequence desired 
by the instructor. 

11. Drawings, diagrams and graphs may be throw1 

on the blackboard as a screen and then traced 

With the lights turned on, the traced lines may 

be used for copy work and further analysis 


12. Easy to review material previously covered 


Administrative Organization 


1. Have operators available to set machine up, show 
instructor how to use it and take care of all minor 
machine details. (High school students are satis 
factory ) 

2. Schedule the machine in advance on a calendar 
type record with date, hour and room 

3. Provide a general instruction sheet for instru 
tors on the use of the reflectoscope. This sheet 
is mimeographed, letterhead size, and gives 
teachers detailed information on the Opaque Pro 
jector and its operation, kinds and sources of 
visual materials for use therewith and an outline 
procedure for securing and teaching with thess 
materials. 

4. Have a special lesson plan form that instructors 
may use in organizing material to be used in 
the machine. 


5. Provide a filing cabinet for available material 
and index it according to subject id trade. 
6. Include demonstrations of its use in all teacher 


training classes conducted. 
Finally, there should be a full size Report Sheet 
which may also be mimeographed, to be filled out and 
turned in by each teacher after using the materials. 
Besides the usual necessary data on subject, date, class 
instructor, whether slides, filmstrips or pictures were 


; 


used, etc., the sheet apportions about two-thirds of its 
space for the recording of all the materials used, 
brief description, source, (if a book or magazine the 
title, page numbers, publisher), with the last four or 
five lines left free for the teacher’s comment, sug 
gestions and questions. The data from these Report 
Sheets, when properly catalogued and filed in the visual 
headquarters of the school, constitute a growing refer 
ence library on visual materials of constant value to all 
teachers in all grades and subjects. 
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FILMS FOR VICTORY! 


We are now supplying the nation with important 
16mm sound shorts for rental or sale, embracing: 


1. Civilian war defense procedures for: Emergency 
Auxiliaries—Air Raid Wardens—Bomb Handling Units 


—Fire Corps.—Medical Service, etc. 
2. Vocational training for workers in war industries. 


3. Digests of factors in present world conflict and 
dramatic highlights of our united war efforts. 


4. Geographical films presenting a better under- 
standing of the economic and strategic importance of 
the embattled areas of the world. 


Some of the titles are: 
Secret of the Blitz 


Hawaiian Islands 
Airplane Welding The Philippines 


Stop that Fire 
The Warning 











ro SeaPowervs.AirPower Singapore a 
Atlantic 


Send for complete list of these films 


Wnbex GO Luttrben Ioc. | 


ENTERTAINMENT SEEING sooo Py fs 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. ED New York 






































N 
p 


cA masterful library of 16mm Color Films 





e@ “KNOW YOUR BIRDS" e 
SERIES NO. | SERIES NO. 2 


Robin « Bluebird « Wood Thrush Titmouse « Chickadee « Nuthatch 





Each series contains 200 feet of film. Sold sep- 
arately or combined to make one 400 foot reel. 


=—<* ‘LAND BIRDS OF THE EASTERN UNITED STATES" eu 


No. Downy Woodpecker No. Red-eyed Vireo 
408-A_ Northern Flicker 510-B Black and White Warbler 
Louisiana Water Thrush 


No. iri 7 
ns Prairie Horned Lark No. Black-throated Green 
502-A_ Purple Martin 510-C Warbler 
Barn Swallow Magnolia Warbler 
American Redstart 
Tufted Titmouse Yellow Warbler 
Black-capped Chickadee 


White—breasted Nuthatch Eastern Cowbird 


Baltimore Oriole 


Eastern House Wren English Sparrow 
Catbird Eastern Song Sparrow 
Brown Thrasher Eastern Cardinal 


. Eastern Robin No. Eastern Field Sparrow 
506-A Wood Thrush 513-B White—throated Sparrow 
Eastern Bluebird Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


No. No. Eastern Chipping Sparrow 
508-A Cedar Waxwing 513-C Eastern Goldfinch 


Each reel contains 100 feet of film. Sold separately 
or combined to make one, two, or three 400 foot reels. 


Heidenkamp films are outstanding for authentic colors, superb lighting, 
and excellent close-ups. They hold the interest of child and adult 
alike Rentals available from leading extension bureaus and other 
color film lending services For full particulars write to us 


HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES 


538 GLEN ARDEN DRIVE, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Curtent ‘film 


@ Beit & Hower, Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, include some timely 
subjects among their recent films, such 
as: 

South African Mirror—the first news- 
reel of the war in Africa—an exclusive 
offering of the Filmosound Library. 


Demosthenes’ Fight for Freedom 
2 reels, 16mm  sound—featuring the 
English actor, John Nathaniel, with 


Hartmann of 
The 


of the accused patriot, and of his “ap- 


Prof. 
University. 


interpolations by 
Cambridge speeches 
peaser” prosecutor, Aeschines, are given 
with form and fervor. 

Panama Interior—1 reel, sound, pro- 
duced by Carveth Wells—portraying 
and animal life in the back 
country, far from the Canal. 

Recent 


classic 


Indian 


additions to the 
Indian life films, available in color, are 
two l-reel silent films: 

Indian Dances of the Southwest 
photographed by Dr. A. C. Twomey 
showing the more important tribal cers 


series ot 


monials at the annual Gallup Inter- 
tribals. 
Indian Life Today—produced by 


Josef Boehmer—portraying the practice 


of old crafts, pottery, agriculture, bak- 
ing, weaving, under the impress of the 
white world. 

) 


Analytical Balance Technique—a 2 
reel silent film produced at Wright 
Junior College in Chicago by Dr. Se- 
bastian A. Durban—is 
available for general use by 


being made 
science 
classes on the senior high school an 
levels through the 
Library, which has exclusive distribu 
tion. The picture shows in great detail 
the operation in 


college Filmosound 


mathematical tec] 


niques involved in the proper use of 
this basic instrument Five lantern 
slides and a teacher’s outline accom 


pany the film 


@ Warter O. Guttown, Inc., 25 W. 


45th St.. New York City, has released two 


16 mm. sound shorts of current inte 
est, in which Ralph Ingersoll, editor of 
PM, tells of his tour of the 


hattlefronts 


recent 


I Saw Russia 
weeks’ visit in the Soviet Union, show 


reports on his six 


beaten anid 


ing why Russia cannot be 
how U. S. 
Hitler’s Threat to America 
his impressions and analysis of the 
battlefronts in the Atlantic, in 
and China and on the Pacific, and the 
direct threat to the 
Africa. 
Among 
nounced this month by Gutlohn, are 


The Black Doll; Danger on the Air— 
two Crime Club productions 
Nan Grey and Donald Woods 


Flash Gordon; Scouts to the Rescue; 


production can help. 

presents 
Russia, 
through 


Americas 


entertainment features  an- 


starring 


Flaming Frontiers—Universal serials 
featuring, respectively, Buster Crabbe, 
Jackie Cooper, and Johnny Mack 
jrown. 


Neuss 


M@ Y.M.C.A. Morion Picrure Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City, ‘is 
cooperating with the U. S. Government, 
Office of Management, in 
distributing editions of 
their defense films to schools, churches, 


Emergency 


lomm sound 


clubs, industries and community or- 


ganizations Late releases are: 


) 


Building a Bomber—2 reels 


ing the 


describ 
manufacture anid 
B-26 medium bomber 


step by step 
f the 
in the Glenn Martin plant at Baltimore 


assembly ¢ 


Aluminum—|! reel 


portation of baunite 


tracing the im- 
from Dutch Guiana, 
and the chemical which con 


vert the ore 


pre cesses 


into aluminum 


Homes for Defense—1 reel—showinyz 


vpes of housing provided for workers 


in defense areas by governmental 
agencies. 

Thes« 
the Bureau's four distributing offices 
located in New York, Dallas, Chicago, 
San 7 


films are available free from 


and Francisco. For purchase of 


communicate with the Division 
of Information, Office for Emergency 


Washington, D. ( 


prints, 


Management, 


BM VocationNaAL GumpAnce FIL_mMs Ini 


Old Colony Building, Des Moines 
lowa, has completed production on four 
new 16 mm. sound films in the series 
Lour Life Work. All are one reel 


Nursing takes a young lady through 
a nursing school, showing what quali 
fications are required, training involved, 
and opportunities for positions on 
graduation 

The Draftsman presents the part he 
bridges, build 


plays in constructing 


and machinery 


The Electrician 
this 


highways 


ings. 


shows the multitude 


of jobs in vocation, 


particularly 
the installation and service of electrical 
daily life It ex 
buildings and 


household 


equipment used in 


plains the viring of 


homes, servicing motors and 


appliances, the place of the electrician 


in communication and radio 


Engineering covers the basic branches 
of the field—Civil, Mechanical, Elec 
trical, Chemical, Mining and Metal 
lurgical Engineering and explains 
many subdivisions such as Highway, 
Railway, Aircraft, Hydraulic, Sanitary, 
Heating, Refrigeration and Air Con 
ditioning 
®M Generar Evectric Company, Schene 
tady, New York, lists its free film offet 
ings in a new colorfully illustrated 1942 
catalog, copies of which may be obtained 
by writing to the Visual Instruction 
Section, Publicity Department, at Schen- 
nectady or to the nearest G-E office 
Defense, X-ray, railroads, lighting, home 


“Excursions in Science” are 
subjects offered. <A 
films behind-the- 
scene workings of some of the country’s 
most vital 


economics, 
among the variety 
of industrial show 


industries. 


The Educational Screen 


M Cast 
Center, New York City, this month offers 
16mm users some addition- 


Fu Ms, IN¢ be 30> Rockefeller 
to &mm and 
al motion picture footage that has come 


out of one of the war arenas, namely : 


Britain’s Commandos in Action—the 


most complete filming of any single 


episode of all the wars. This release 1s 


devoted to actual sequences of the 
daring, adventurous raids on Nazi-held 
Norwegian islands, filmed in the thick 
of the fight 

Tight-lipped fighting men are seen 
making ready for the surprise attack as 


their ships near the coast under cover of 


darkness With split-second precision, 
British destroyers’ guns bark, bombard 
ing and_ silencing German __ batteries 
ashore \s dawri appears, Commandos 


land from the famous assault boats, and 


pave the way for their companions who 
follow in waves. Sappers lay their wires 
while others fight from street to street, 
house to house Mortars take toll of all 


garrisons or  hide-outs 


wreck 


summoned to re- 


remaining in 
Hug 


building 


explosions building aft 
Nazi planes, 
their mates, are hit and downed in 
Oil, gas, all 


German shipping des- 


lie ve 


tlames supplies ire set 


afire, and tons of 


troyed Captives and wounded — are 
herded to assault boats tor the larger 


craft and concentration camps for 


Jubilant ¢ 


naval 


the duration ommandos ce 


brate their seven-hour victory as then 


ships steam homeward, leaving the 


mass of flames 


islands a 


This release is available at usual Cast 


prices at photo dealers in five sizes and 
lengths 
@ Fitms Incorporatep, 1 East 42nd St.. 
New York City, announces the avail 
ability of two notable Paramount 16mm 
sound features to all schools located in 
non-competitive locations 

Beau Geste—starring Gary Coopet 
Ray Milland, Robert Preston—the 
classic story trom the famous pen of 
Percival Christopher Wren, of the love 
between three hrothers in the French 
Foreig Legion and the sacrifices the 
malke for each other 

The Great Victor Herbert—a musical 
romance centering around the great 

nNposet and featuring his operetta 
classi ably sung by Allan Jones and 
Mary Martin 

Chese two pictures are oftere ndet 
the new sliding scale system recent! 
set up by Films Incorpor ited 
@ New York University Fitm Lrprary 


71 Washington Square South, New York 


City, is handling the l6mm distribution 
of a two-reel sound picture made by Jo 
seph Losey and John Ferno for the Na- 
tional Association of Nursery Educators, 


entitled : 

A Child Went Forth 
ture of children two to 
gaged in a wid of activities at 
Nell Goldsmith's nursery camp, Woodlea. 


an intimate pic- 
from seven en- 


SCOpe 


There they learn how to live with one 
another, how to build things and to de- 
velop their creative instinct \ wide 

(Concluded on page &4) 
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Fibrous root cuttings are planted 


in 


a propagating bed — Ree! | 





A step in making a top graft on 


an apple tree — Ree! |/ 





Demonstration of side grafting 


E: 


of an evergreen — Reel II 


A teaching film in a new 





Making cuttings of mea 
fleshy green stems 
(Geranium) —Reel | 


PLANT PROPAGATION” 


In this new Eastman film the motion picture successfully invades 
another field. Time-tested techniques are used to orient the prob- 
lem and methods of plant propagation, and to reveal them in 
minute detail. To see this film is to realize again the power and 


effectiveness of the motion picture as a medium of instruction. 





Vegetative Plant Propagation 
Reels | and Il 





A film designed for use in high- 
school courses in biology and or- 
namental horticulture, and in agri- 
cultural schools as well. The tech- 
niques used in various types of 
vegetative plant propagation, 
based on scientific findings, are 
thoroughly covered, and revealing 
full-screen close-ups bring out the 
various steps in the action for de- 
tailed study. The subject is treated 
in two 16-millimeter reels (silent), 
priced at $24 each. 


Reel |: Demonstrates correct pro- 
cedures in making soft green and 
woody stem cuttings; leaf cuttings; 
fleshy and fibrous root cuttings. 


Reel Il: Tip, mound, and aerial lay- 
ering; separation and division of 
garden plants such as phlox, dahlia 
tubers, narcissus and tulip bulbs, 
gladiolus corms; top grafting of 
apple trees; side grafting of ever- 
greens; grafting of apple roots; bud 
grafting of roses. 





Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. 


Eastman Classroom Films 


af 
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PROTECT FILMS ccimate 


SCRATCH- 


movits eat STMLS ES. STAINS 
me FINGER- 
VAP.C).RATE fone 

< ~ 

% 2 

raw 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
VAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO 


$30 Ww. 467TH ST 1801 LARCHMONT. CHIC AGO 
MEW YORK CiT¥ 7IGNO.LABREA HOLLYWOOD 


(Concluded from page &2) 

range of behavior is pictured. Commen 
tary by Munro Leaf relates the activities 
of the camp to general progressive edu- 
cation techniques. 

M@ HemwenKAmMp Nature 
Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa., of 
fers a series of original bird pictures in 


PicturEs, 533 


lomm silent and color motion picture 
film. 

The Thrush Family—Series No. | 
depicts the life and habits of the Robin, 
Bluebird and Wood Thrush in their nat 
ural habitat, with many colorful close 
ups. 

The Titmouse Family—Series No. 2 
presents the Titmouse searching into 
crevices of bark for insects, the Chick 
adee which steals the Titmouse’s hoard, 
and the posing of the Nuthatch. 

Each series is 200 feet in length and 
is available on a sale basis. 

Land Birds of the Eastern United 
States is the most recent series of films 
on wild bird life produced by Heiden 
kamp. It consists of twelve 100 foot reels 
of authentic color views, all of which 
are close-up. Among the birds pictured 
are the Woodpecker, Northern Flicker, 
Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, Eastern 
House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
Warblers, Baltimore Oriole, Sparrows 
Eastern Goldfinch, and many others. The 
reels are sold separately or combined to 
make one, two, or three 400 feet reels 
of film. 

@ Nationa Fitm 
Ottawa, Canada, has issued a descrip 
tive list of films 


BoArD OF CANADA, 


sound and silent—now 
United States and 
Canada on a purchase basis. Educa 
tional film libraries may secure copies 


available in the 


of this list for mailing to organizations 
they serve, 

The films in the catalog describ 
Canada as a nation Some give th 
picture of the war; others show the 
background of the country’s life and 
industry. Also included are the silent 
pictures formerly circulated by tl 
Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau, now absorbed by the National 
Film Board. The war reels include the 
series Canada Carries On and a grouy 
called Canadian War Films. Listed among 
the latter is: 

Fight For Liberty—a four-reel sound 
film outlining the course of events from 
August, 1940, through the succeeding 
year: the courage and energy of Britain; 
the strategy of hemisphere defens¢ 
the close co ordination of policies and 
action effected between Britain, Canada 
ind the United States, with its prom 
of a working basis for the future Phe 
picture has reference to the air wat 
over Western Europe, the Balkan and 


Battle 


the Atlantic, as well as a survey 


\irican campaigns, and_ the 


Canada’s war program in relation t 
Britain and the United States 

@ ComMonNWEALTH Pictur s, 729 Seventl 
Ave . New York City, 


establishment of a 16 mm, sound rental 


announce the 


library, in response to popular deman1 
Up to this time, their films might on] 
be purchased, now they also may 
rented 

The rental library includes many out 
standing Hollywood features, such a 
llgiers, Blockade, History Is Made at 
Vight, Flying Deuces. Many educational 
films will also be offered with teachers’ 
guides, including Edge of the World 
With Williamson Beneath — thi Sea. 
The Living Story of the Bible is one of 
the religious film offerings he librat 
also makes available original technicolo1 
and black-and-white 
subject 


cartoons, short 


musicals and Shirley Temple 
comedies 

Commonwealth has just issued its first 
Rental Library catalog and will be glad 


to send copies upon request. 


@ Better Vision’ INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, is 
offering a new educational film produc 
tion which they have just completed un 
der the title 

Vision for Defense 
running time 15% 


16mm _ sound, 
minutes—featuring 
Lowell Thomas as commentator. The film 
presents the story of the importance of 
Vision, not only in defense activities but 
in all lines of human activity. The struc 
ture and function of the eye are studied, 
followed by scenes showing the making 
of optical glass, and the grinding and 
polishing of lenses to accommodate in 
dividual eve defects. 


@ Tue Cooperative Leact 167 W 
12th St. New York Sity, announce: 
the release of their first sound production 
entitled 

Here Is Tomorrow—3 reels, 16mm ot 
35mm sound—a documentary film o1 
\merican consumer cooperatives, d 


by Willard Van Dyke and Herbert Ket 


kow It depicts the progress Of coopera 


irected 


tion which developed out of sma 
of men and women working toget 
operatively-owned oil wells and_ refines 
ies ; co-op hatcheries and fertilizer plants ; 
an extensive insurance business and other 
numerous cooperative activities 

This subject is available for rental 


purchase on life-time lease 


@ Tue Unirep States Pustic HEALTH 
Washington, D. C., operates a 


libra of health films whicl 


SERVICE, 
lending 
have been produced by that Service, ot 
under its supervision Recent subjects 
offered free to schools, ar¢ 

About Faces 
narrated bv Lowe 
Available in 16 mm 


(running time 


a sound film on dental 


Chomas 


hvgiene 
Kodachrome 
20 minutes) 

ad 5 | 


and- white 16 mm. or 55) 6omn (10 


minutes ) 


Proof of the 


i 


Pudding—a | mn 
sound film in technicolor, running tim 
10 minutes, which emphasizes the im 


portance of good nutrition 


The Educational Screen 


® DonaLtp MANASHAW, 7352 Hollywood 
Blvd., 


duced two industrial films for Gregg 


Hollywood, California, has pro 


J 
Publishing Co., and the Delehanty Insti 


tute 


The Champions Write—1 reels, 
lo6mm color and sound—presents eight of 
the fastest shorthand 


United states today and the secrets ot! 


writers in the 
their speed. Their actual writing is shown 
in closeup, synchronized with the actua 
oral dictation. Available from The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave 

New York City. 


Men O’ Defense—|1 reels, l6mm 
sound in black and white—portrays the 


facilities and methods of instruction at 


The Delehanty Institute in training men 
for national defense jobs. 
Machine 


eration of 


shop sequence shows the I 


engine lathe, millers and 


grinders, drill press, and bench worl 
\rc and acetylene welding are demon 
strated. Aviation sequence shows how 


men are taught every phase of airplane 
\vailable from The Dele 
hanty Institute, 115 E. 15th St New 


York City 


construction. 


@ Puoro & Sounp, I: 
St. San Francisco, California, have 

duced a 16 mm. civilian defense train 
ing film in cooperation with the Off 
of Information of the San Franciscé 
lian Defense Council, and othe 


which is now ready tor use, 


Air Raid Warden—! reel, 16 mn 


sound Its purpose is to show tl 
duties of the air raid warde 1 
paring his neighbors To! actiotl 


possible all attack, as well as 


luring i blackout 
Blackout another detense 
film now in production is schedul 
elease March l 
In addition to producing films, | 
& Sound is handling distributior 
i ivilian detense films available 


@ Burea #* Mines, United States D 


{ 
presents 


artment of the Interior, 


mm. sound film for free distributi 
The Story of Sulphur, “prepa: 
ooperation with a large number = sul 
producing company ly pen 
scenes show a_ typical sulphur-mining 
town near the Gulf of Mexico, whet 
ost of the sulphur is mined 
iwings show the PeCOLOL IK I 


of sulphur deposits; animated drawings 


and photograph depict the ingeniou 
method of mining the sulphur Function 
huge boilers for generating the stear 


] 


ed for water heating and pow 


explained. Additional scenes show drill 
ing of wells, pumping of sulphur, fillin 
of vat, loading and transportation 
sulphur, and, finally, its industrial uses 
\pplications for this film should be 


iddressed to the Bureau of Mines I 
periment Station, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts 


burgh, Pa 


February, 1942 
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ISLANDS 
Cuba 
Magical Havana 


Queen of the Indies 
(Havana) 


Bermuda, Coral Isle of 
the Atlantic 


Nassau in the Bahamas 


Wall of Partaliza 
(Porto Rico) 


Jamaica 
Gardens of the Carribean 


Old Danish Sugar Bowl 
(Virgin Islands) 


Trinidad 

Fallen Empire (Haiti) 
Wings over West Indies 
The West Indies 


CANADA 


Canada 

Canada’s High Spots 
Algonquin Waters 

Gem of the Rockies 

Big Timber 

Among the Clouds 
Newfoundland 

Land of Evangeline 
Quebec 

Rural Quebec Folkways 


OUR Good Neighbor ALLIES 


Know More About Them 


..- trom these L6mnSound Films 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Guatemala) 

Mayaland Today 

City of Living Ruins 

Land of the Eagle 

Ebony Shrine 


Coffee Democracy 
(Costa Rica) 
Rock Cutters of Honduras 


Silver Mountain Country 
(Honduras) 


MEXICO 
Mexico 
Land of the Aztecs 
Romantic Mexico 
The Land of Montezuma 
Zapotecan Potters 
Through the Ages 
Where Money Is Not God 
Workshops of Old Mexico 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Land of the Incas 
Sliding off the Andes 
The Black Giant 
The Amazon Jungle 
Romantic Argentina 
Rio, the Magnificent 


Dutch Guiana, Land of 
the Djukas 





Each one reel in length—Rental $1.50 








IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 








IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
2402 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
18 South Third Street 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Address Nearest Exchange 


IDEAL RADIO PICTURES 

613 Montana Street 

El Paso, Texas 

IDEAL PICTURES OF OHIO 

404 Film Building 

2108 Payne Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
7 Coors Building 

Denver, Colorado 





Scene from "Land of the Incas" 


From “Workshops of Old Mexico" 


IDEAL PICTURES OF SAN FRANCISCO 
2615 Regent Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES 
89 Cone Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


BERTRAN WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, INC. 
1600 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Among the Producers 


S.V.E. Filmstrip Correlation 


In an endeavor to increase its con- 
tribution to the elementary educational 
program, the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion Inc., Chicago, arranged for the 
extensive correlation of a number of 
geography and social studies Picturols 
(filmstrips) with twenty-two widely 
used elementary text books. The film- 
strip or Picturol as produced by S.V.E. 
is a strip of 35 mm. film having twenty- 
five or more pictures or frames about 
a particular subject. Appropriate ex- 
planatory matter appears either on the 
film alternately with pictures or in an 
accompanying printed manuel. 

The books are standard geography 
and social studies texts universally 
used throughout the country. After se- 
lecting the texts and carefully check 
ing them for subject matter, it was 
necessary to review in detail all film- 
strips in the S.V.E. Social Studies 
group for corresponding supplementary 
or related topics which educators would 
find advantageous to use in enriching 
the regular elementary curricula. The 
texts so correlated are: 

Atwood-Thomas Home Life in Far 
Away Lands (Ginn) A Stull-Hatch 
Journeys Through Many Lands (Allyn- 
Bacon) B —Bodley-Thurston People of 
Other Lands (Iroquois) C —Smith Home 
Folks (Winston) D —Smith World Folks 
(Winston) E —Barrows-Parker Journeys 
in Distanct Lands (Silver-Burdett) F 
Atwood-Thomas Nations Beyond _ the 
Seas (Ginn) G Stull-Hatch Journeys 
Through North America (Allyn-Bacon) 
H —Bodley-Thurston North America and 
South America  (Troquis) | Smith 
American Lands and Peoples (Winston) 
J Barrows-Parker United States and 
Canada (Silver-Burdett) K \twood- 
Thomas The Americas (Ginn) L —Stull- 
Hatch Europe and Overseas (Allyn-Ba 
con) M 3odley-Thurston Old World 
Continents (Iroquis) N —Smith Foreign 
Lands and Peoples (Winston) O —Bar- 
rows-Parker Europe and Asia (Silver 
surdett) P \twood-Thomas Growth of 
Nations (Ginn) Q Atwood-Thomas 
World at Work (Ginn) R —Stull-Hatch 
Our World Today: Asia, Latin America, 
United States (Allyn-Bacon) S Brig- 
ham-McFarlane How the World Lives 
and Works (American) T Smith Our 
Industrial World (Winston) U Bar- 
rows-Parker Southern Lands _ (Silver- 
Burdett) V. 

The method of correlation is as 
follows. In the Educational Picturol 
Catalog, the texts are listed as above 
with corresponding code letters In 
the body of the catalog, after correlated 
strips, code letters indicating the title 
with numbers indicating the chapter or 
division in that book are given. Thus 
we find on Page 6 of the catalog under 
the Geography—Foreign Series _ is 
listed the Picturol “Ecuador”, after 
which appears the following “(J, 13; 
1, 14)”. Translated, we find that the 


filmstrip on Ecuador may be advan- 


tageously used with the book Smith. 
American Lands and Peoples (Winston), 
Section 13 as well as with Atwood 
Thomas: The Americas (Ginn), Section 
14 

With this new idea in presenting 
filmstrips, educational value has been 
added to both texts and Picturols. The 
Society is going ahead with plans for 
further such social 
studies texts 


correlation of 
Later other subjects such 
as science and literature will be classi- 
fied. In the not-too-distant future it is 
planned to embark upon a similar pro- 
ject with the Kodachrome Library. 


Keystone Elementary 
Science Units 


\ new Elementary Science Unit on 
“Wild Animals” is otiered by the Key 


stone View Company, Meadville, Pa 
Selection of the subjects and the edi 
torial work on this group were done 


by Miss Adela Cleveland 


This unit, like others in the Elementary 


Losch of 


Science Series, will consist of twenty 
five slides and twenty-five stereographs 
It will be 
in color, or all in color if so desired 
\nimals” 


furnished with eight slides 


Another set on “Domest 
will be ready shortly 

Other units available in this series 
are Birds, Wild Flowers, Trees, Butter 
flies, Moths, Insects. 


New Lens Focuses Automatically 


Although the living eve, with its 
} 


elastic lens, automatically focuses ob 
jects at varying distances, optical en 
gineers have looked askance at many 
ingenious proposals to accomplish this 
purpose in a photographic lens. But a 
four-element motion picture lens has 
now been designed by Bausch & Lomb 
of Rochester, New York, in which one 
double-concave element is electronically 
oscillated on its axis by means of a 
special cell mounting developed by % 
Stanley Smith, a radio engineer. The 
new lens is confined to a distance of 
three-tenths of a millimeter in its axis 
movement but the oscillations are at 
the rate of 23,200 times per minute, thus 
continuously altering the focus so that 
all objects are uniformly in register from 
four feet to infinity 

The incorporation of this lens in a 
motion picture camera is believed to 
offer greater flexibility in motion pic- 
direction. \t 
mobil 


ture photography and 
present action must be kept 
within a chalk line necessitated by th 
focal range of the camera. Lighting 
must be rearranged for each new focus, 
cameras reset, and distance taped. The 
new electroplane camera, with a lens 
which keeps all moving objects in per 
petual focus, holds the promise of a 
solution to one of the chief limitations 
in motion picture photography. 

Bausch & Lomb engineers stated em 
phatically that the new oscillating lens 
could not be incorporated in hand 


cameras 


The Educational Screen 


The Literature 
In Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 65) 
afforded and, moreover, they were shar- 
ing their learnings with their pupils 

The article “National 


Etta Schneider is a copy of an address 


Defense” by 


eiven at a dinner-meeting of the \ssocia- 
tion last year. It tells of the part which 
the motion picture can play in education 
for the present emergency. For example, 
it lists as values: a) the motion picture 
is a short-cut to experiences that promote 
desirable attitudes and understandings 
about democracy. At a time when we 
must work rapidly and with utmost 
efficiency, the motion picture can  sur- 
pass words or statistics as a means of 
presenting social situations. b) the mo 
tion picture is an authentic document of 
actual life occurrences, as represented 
by travel films, documentaries and news 
ree ) the motion picture is a un 


versal language, comprehensible in some 


measure, to learners of varying mental 
ties. d) the camera has its own languag 
through which it can sift life situations 
in order to create a special kind of re- 


sponse e) The motion picture’ has 


dramatic appeal It can bring into 
sharp focus man’s relations witl 

fellow-man in all parts of the world. 
Films can be a great boon to the young 
people in school, and perhaps to their 
parents. But, like the airplane and othet 
great inventions, they might be improper 
ly used to destroy or to thwart person 
ality and subsequently to destroy our 
way of life. Needs to be recognized are: 
films to help promote a pride in_ th 
people and resources of our nation; we 
need teachers who can use good films 
intelligently; we need further clarifica 
tion ot the ways films can serve; and 


cooperation he 


we need much more 
tween educators and producers on films 
to be made 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Field Manual for Museums.—Ned |] 
Supt. of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C. 70 


A help to teachers working on school 


Burns 


or classroom museums. 


Music in the Junior and Senior High 
School: A Tentative List of Visual 
and Teaching Aids—compiled undet 
the direction of Dr. Edna McEach 
ern, Director of the Department of 

Music, from material collected by Dr 

Lili Heimers, Director, Visual Aids 

Service, State Teachers College, Up- 

per Montclair N. J. 1941 10 pp mimeo 


25 cents in coin (no stamps accepted 

\ survey of free or inexpensive aids 
dealing with music in junior and senio1 
high school. Includes sources of charts, 


pictures, films, slides, filmslides, publi- 


cations, recordings. 








